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To Correspondenis. : Bape st 
; , , at two mile heats, was 5:07, made over the Hunting 
T. K. B.—Ripton’s best time 1842, beating Lady Suffolk. 


i in Ma 
Pew. i Re Flora Teple trot one mile—in a two mile heat—in 2:27; the heat was 


! t Tacony. 
mole Je (10-00 cclaee von will find a reference to your question. 


— Newfoundland, such as you describe, can be had for $50. 
a Notahivoohes Sub.—We have . Minie Rifle on sale at $50. It was purchased in 
ust the use you desire it. : 
Sagat $2 to any Jeepectable ®ookseller in New Orleans, and you can get “Dinks 
on Degs,’”’ which will give you the coaees een and more besides; it isa capital 
the breeding, training, etc., of dogs. 

tee Ot is peasibie that the Wisconsin joker skated ‘a mile in 1:56, but we doubt 
it. At any rate, that is not near the time made by railway Express trains, in this sec- 
tion. 

J. A.—Plenipo won the Derby of 1834. : 

We have on file a great number of original communications fer next week, including 


an extended notice of the National Academy of Design, the annual exhibition of which 
opened this week, in the hall over Dr. Chapin’s church, on Broadway. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘Spirit 
of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, for 
the purchase of all descriptions of Luprovep Stock, and articles te be obtained at prime 
cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers and others, in this city and its vicinity—com- 
prising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 








Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, - 


Fighting Cock Machinery, 

Race Saddles, » Suits, etc., Books, ary ee etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle. Etc., etc., ete. 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. . 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wu. T. PorteR)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1845. 














THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 17, 1855. 


LETTER FROM COL. JEEMS PIPES OF PIPESVILLE. 

My Rancu, ‘‘Pipesville,’’ Mission-st., San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1855. 
f= My Dear Kurnal.—Hurrah! The Panama Rail Road is at length fin- 
ished, and the trip across the Isthmus will now be made in less than six 
hours! What think ye of this at home? Ye that have been fret- 
ting and worrying yourselves about the dangers of the Isthmus—the 
horrors of slow and shakey muels, the chances of catching the “Alls and 
cheevers,’ and a thousand other annoyances, that have struck terror to 
All these are past and 
gone! Farewell, a long farewell to the braying, he-hawing—the splurg- 
ing, kicking, and plunging of stubborn donkeys—and the falling off there- 
from. Farewell to the mud-holes, puddles, swamps, mountain passes, 
ravines, hills, dales, caverns, and streams; good bye, ye high old “trains” 
that come down with such a “looseness,” henceforth you will pour yout 
vengeance down on the tops of ‘‘cars” and upon the railroad track! What 
a “thigh old time” the poor mules will have now—what will become of 
them ? How they will bless the day that their Jong (ing) ears were charm- 
ed by the snorting of the engine, and the shrill whistle of the “look-out.” 
What will become of the miserable natives—of the nasty, dirty, hovels 
{yclept hotels) at Gorgona Cruces, &c., where the worst kind of liquors 
are vended, and scenes disgusting and loathsome are witnessed—for now 
this, the worst part of the journey, is quickly over, and in. luxurious, 
and well appointed cars, you are whirled along until. your longing eyes 
are greeted with a sight of the bright blue waters. 

The superb steamship ‘‘Galden Age,” Commodore Watkins, will carry 
this little remembrance to you, my dear Kurnal, and it is thought that it 
will reach you in 21 days! The Pacific Mail Steamship Company have 
now on this coast, some of the most superb, elegant, and fast steamers 
afloat, and as the great difficulties of crossing the Isthmus are now for- 
ever over, the route from New York to San Francisco and vice versu, will 
be as comfortable, attractive and pleasant, as a trip across the Atlantic in 
a “Cunard” or. a “Collins.” The travelling community, it seems to me, 
owe a debt of gratitude to the indefatigable exertions of the P. M. 8. 8S. 
Company in completing this Rail Road, and now, to insure all speed and 
dispatch, they keep one of their splendid steamers always on hand at Pa- 
nama to forward promptly passengers from New York to this city. Tam 
thus particular in stating these facts, as I am sure they must be interest- 
ing to those who contemplate a trip to this glorious State. And now to 
post you up a little upon 

Theatrical Matters.—1 must confess to you they are rayther at a low ebb 
—the principal cause being, a lack of the right kind of novelty, anda 
confirmed “tightness in the money market.” 

At the Metropolitan, Opera reigns supreme, the house being closed on 
other nights. Madame Anna Bishop is still the Queen of Song here—and 
though a few will have it that Barilli Thorn is “some pumpkins,” the 
majority insist that the Bishop is incomparably the best singer we have 
had. “Robert the Devil” was produced for Bochsa’s benefit, and over 
$3000 was in the house. The old gentleman looks the same as ever, beats 
time with that short stick, and raps as loudly as of yore on the bit of tin. 
Scowls at the double bass, or at the trombone, when it comes in at the 
wrong place, and with uplifted hands, and fingers all apart, makes wry 
faces at the fiddles, and sings out ‘‘bah” to an unfortunate ftute or picolo, 
if it plays out of time or tune; looks up at the fair prima donna, some- 
times with a look of ineffable affection, and sometimes with a wisse wersa 
one; the head of the ‘‘distinguished” Harpist looks as much as ever like 
the moon at “half full” looming up from a dark cloud (his shoulders), the 
sides tipped with little fleecy specks of white (hairs and whiskers), and he 
is ho undecided as ever, as to his future movements, or,the madame’s 
either. ' 

I see by your excellent London correspondent “W. H. P.’s” last letter 
from the Metropolis that he had received my note, introducing to his kind- 
ly attention Miss Matilda Heron, and we are all anxious here to know of 
her debut in England. W. H. P. also wishes to see our friend Mr. James 
Stark. It gives me great pleasure in this letter to be his avant courier 
and to inform my friend of **Bucklersbury” that Mr. Stark wiil leave this 
land of gold’ next month for merry England. He takes the steamer of the 
15th of March for Panama, and proceeds thence to Southampton direct, 
in one of the West India Mail steamers. Mr. Stark is now performing 
re farewell engagement in Sacramento City, to overflowing houses, ably 
oaniaina | by his wife, and Mrs. C. N. Sinclair. He has madea profound 

sation in the characters of Richelieu, Lear, and Sir Giles Overreach, 
and upon the occasion of his benefit in the part of Sir Edward Mortimer, 


in Coleman’s play of the “I C ” 
formance }— ° mage hest,” a paper thus speaks of his per- 














**It is long since we have witnessed such @ master-piece of acting, as 
that on Saturday evening last, at the American Theatre, when Mr. 
Stark, for the first time we believe, enacted the part of Sir Edward. The 
scene with Wilford in the library was, in its conception, wonderfully ar- 
tistic, and we fail when we attempt to give the faintest idea of the in- 
tensity of passion and the terrible earnestness of his delivery of the cele- 
brated lines commencing ; 

‘May all the ills that light on frail humanity,” &c. &c. 
The house, crowded to suffocation, rang with applause, and he was 
called out vociferously at the fall of the curtain.” 

I do hope he will have a “‘show” in London, and I doubt not that he 
will prove a big ‘‘card” for some of the managers. 

Your old: friend Neafie still holds the reins of management at the Ame- 
rican Theatre, though having lately been joined by Mr. Henry Sedley, of 
Boston, he now has a partner. He has produced, and very beautifully, 
too, the “Corsican Brothers,” and’ one ortwo local plays that have been 
very favorably received. One piece, particularly, called “The Lady 
Killer of San Francisco,” written by Mr. James Simmonds, who, by the 
way, writes very pretty ballads. He was, for one season, at Vestris’ thea- 
tre, and is very favorably known “over the water,” as a poetaster of some 
ability. His song of **Let usspeak of a man as we find him,” has gone 
through several editions. Mr. Simmondsis very popular here, and in ec- 
centric comedy—barring, perhaps, the habit of making too many grima- 
ces at the audience—is quite clever.. Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, who for 
two years was a member of the Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street, is the 
light comedian of the establishmént, and is acknowledged, on all hands, 
to be an actor of sterling merit. He came out asa member. of Miss 
Laura Keene’s company, but, owing to her sudden and abrupt departure 
for Australia, was thrown entirely upon his own resources; and it is to 
be hoped that he will yet reap the reward his talents entitle him to. 

Talking of that other “land of gold” reminds me to give you and yours 
some itemsthat may interest you. 

Miss Catherine Hayes made her first appearance at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, Melbourne, on Saturday, 16th September, to a house crowded from 
pit todome. In an hour after the box book was opened, not a ticket was 
to be had, though £40 was offered for one. The ‘Sydney Empire,” 
which is now lying on my table, says :— 

‘“‘A remarkable degree of excitement has been caused here by the pass- 
ing visit of Miss Catherine Hayes, who arrived here from California after 
a very successful tour through the United States, and Mexico. Her stay 
here was a continued triumph, and our population were completely in- 
fatuated with her singing. In the course of nine concerts she is said to 
have cleared about £7000 clear profit. Independently of this, a large 
subscription was got up and presents of plate and jewels made to her to 
a very large amount. The subscription for this object amounted to £300. 
Hundreds accompanied this fortunate lady to the steamer in which she took 
her departure for Melbourne. Indeed, had she been the Queen of England 
herself, she could hardly have received more attention than she did.” 

She has, ere this, taken the overland mail to India. 

The Sydney gold fields continue to yield wonderfully. A nugget» 
weighing 98 pounds, is being exhibited at Sydney, called the ‘*Lady Ho- 
tham” nugget. It was found at Ballarat, 145 feet below the surface. 
The fortunate owners of this claim have taken out over five hundred 
pounds weight of the precious metal ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Waller (New Yorkers), are playing with tolerable success 
in Van Dieman’s Land, proceeding shortly to Sydaey to open therea 
new theatre, in company with Mr. Henry Tuttle, of gold snuff box and 
velvet clothes memory ! 

The steamship Great Britain left Sydney lately with an extraordinarily 
large mail and 300 passengers, also $1,168 ounces of dust, and 67,000 
sovereigns. Dust (so says the “Empire”) is £3 19s, 6d. per oz. 

Laura Keene and young Booth (Edwin) are performing with great suc- 
cess at Sydney. The “‘Iilustrated News” of that city gives a memoir of 
the lady, and portraits of both her and the gentleman. ' 

Everybody has heard of ‘‘Mrs. Chisholm,” so well known in England 
and in the Australian colonies, for her efforts to promote emigration, has 
been voted, by the Legislative Council of Victoria, £5000 ($25,000), as 
expressive of the recognition, by the Government and the people, of the 
important services rendered by that lady in the cause of colonization. 

It will astound and gratify the many friends of (the supposed -lost) Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, the owner of the yacht Wanderer, who visited this coun- 
try in 1851, to learn that he is still living! The following item is intensely 
interesting ; just read it :— 

Mr. Boyd.—Mr. Benjamin Boyd, a Scotch gentleman of fortune, who 
has for years roamed the ocean in a pleasure yacht, and who paid a vi- 
sit to San Francisco in 1850-1, with his beautiful craft, the Wanderer, has 
for three years been supposed dead. In 1851, after leaving San Francis- 
co, he purchased one or two of the Solomon Group of Islands in the Pa- 
cific, designing to establish a government there over the natives, accord- 
ing to his own peculiar and eccentric notions. While lying at anchor in 
a bay of one of the islands he went on shore, accompanied by a native 

boy, to hunt. During his absence the Wanderer was surrounded by the 
natives who attempted to seize her, but were prevented by the intrepidity 
and determination of the first officer, an American. From information 
afterwards derived, as well as the long absence of Mr. Boyd, they conclud- 
ed he must be murdered, and after searching for him several days in vain, 
they found, ss they supposed, full evidence of his having been murdered. 
The vessel then bore off for the coast of New Holland and was wrecked 
at Port Macquaire. On the 10th of August lasta whale ship was in at one 
of these islands, and the crew discovered the name Benjamin Boyd cut in 
nearly all the trees. They were also told at another island, (St. Christo- 
pher’s) that a white man was living on the very island that Capt. Boyd 
was supposed to have been murdered upon. The authorities at Sydney 
are taking every means to ascertain the truth of the matter, and release 
him from imprisonment as soon as possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have just returaed from the mining re- 
gions, where they have been playing their ‘‘farewell” engagements. 
They open at the Metropolitan, here, on Saturday week, where they will 
play their final engagement. I forgot to mention, in my last to you, that 
on the benefit of Mrs, Williams, at the last mentioned theatre, she was 
presented with a diamond necklace valued at seventeen hundred dollars ! ! 
It is the richest thing of the kind I ever saw. The necklace contains 
forty-eight brilliants of the finest water! When they give presents, in 
this country, they give them with a vengeance! Barney goes home about 
the 24th of March, with thirty-five thousand dollars im his pocket, made 
here in five months ! 

I received yesterday from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, a letter from an 
esteemed friend, intoducing to me a distinguished friend of yours, and 
correspondent of the ‘‘Spirit”—the “Little Pills,” who has written you 
such pleasant letters from on board the U.S. Sixip “St. Mary’s.” I hope 
soon to have the pleasure of seeing Dr. Edward F. Drayton, whose skill 
yin dispensing his “little pills” to the sick and afflicted is proverbial. 

Little did the authors of the following books, “‘Ruth Hall,” and “My 
Courtship and its Consequences,” think they would create such a sensa- 











=. 
tion on the Pacific coast, 1 guess! But sich is the fact, for the store of 
George W. Murray & Co., where the ‘‘Spirit” goes off like hot cakes, was 
besieged for copies the moment it was known the aforesaid books had 
arrived. Both books—though written in very different styles—are ex- 
tremely interesting, and “Fanny Fern” and Mr. ‘*Henry Wykoff” have 
immortalized themselves in the golden regions. 

What do you New Yorkers think of a pleasure trip proposed to be taken 
by the “Monumental” Fire Company, of this city, to visit their brethren | 
in Baltimore? Yes, they are actually going, some seventy in number, 
taking with them their splendid engine, and in a few months you will 
see parading Broadway the handsomest set of fellows, and the best ap- 
pointed and most powerful engine that has ever been exhibited. It was 
made by John Rogers, the celebrated Baltimore manufacturer, and is the 
handsomest and most perfect machine of the kind ever seen. Mr. Geo. 
H. Hosseposs, a New York boy, is the foreman, and I think the affair 
will create a sensation. With regards to almost everybody, believe me 
trooly yours, Jewpmes Pipes, or Preesvi.ue. 








SANDWICH ISLAND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Honouu, January 14th, 1855, 

Dear P,—Be so kind as to tell the public this :—I am not authority for 
the assertion that the odor of guano is perceptible fifteen hundred miles 
to leeward of the Chinchas. I certainly did smell guano fifteen miles to lee- 
ward, but not fifteen hundred. Where your compositor got his authority 
for inserting the hundred, | cannot imagine. If it be an attempt on the 
part of the devil to make me tell a lie, may Heaven forgive him, as I do. 
Nor shall it stay told if you will give this correction a place asconspicuous 
as the original assertion, 1 was made to make, appeared, 

We have buried Kamehameha III. I say we, not because the office of 
burial on this occasion wholly devolved on ws, but because we formed 
an essential part in the performance of that sad duty. bf we had not 
been present, the crowd would have been less a crowd, the pageant less a 
pageant, and the black procession of mourners less black with crape’ 
and sombre show. ; 

Yet with all this self importance, the only act J performed was march- 
ing in a procession that made a circuit from the ‘palace to the palace, 
through the yrass-covered streets of Hololulu. My position upon the 
royal “station bill” was at the rear of the female retinue of the late 
court. These royal damsels (some fifty, more or less,) were dressed in 
deep black, and carried each a large black umbrella—(a very sensible 
mode of preventing sun-stroke, which I recommend to the aspiring par- 
ticipants/of our Fourth of July celebrations and military turn-outs gene- 
rally of a summer.) My position was unfavorable for sight-seeing; for 
from necessity my iron-bound “togs” compelled me to look straight on- 
wards, and were I to attempt a description of the pageant I could go no 
further than picturing the graceful waving, the gentle surging, or the 
spasmodic bobbing up and down of the fifty (not fifty hwndred) umbrel- 
las aforesaid. It was all the procession to me—this United Order of Um-s 
brellas. It alone filled my mind as it filled my eyes. C'est tout. — 

We are making preparations for a move, having accomplished (as I sup- 
pose) the object that demanced our important and immediate presence at 
the Sandwich Islands. (I don’t know that the Islands are changed in any 
material respect since our arrival,—their position on the moral, political, 
and geographical charts, being the same, J think.) 

My next dot will be from San Francisco, 


In haste, Aloha, Ten Grains. 








The Old Factory Ahead !—Hard to Beat.—A correspondent from the 
Factory district writes us word that on ‘Thursday last, the 22d ult., he 
started in company with three other gentlemen, at half-past eight o’clock, 
on a fox hunt; with a pack of ten dogs. In the woods of Henry Sewall, 
Esq., they soon struck the trail of a red, got sight of him in fifteen minutes, 


| and had his brush in a half hour! - They then proceeded some two miles 


and a half or more to Hog Island, jumped two greys, the pack dividing, 
seven of the dogs cracking it after one and three of them after the other, 
and in thirty minutes time both were caught. All hands were “smiling” 
around Mr. S——’s hospitable side-board at five minutes to 12 o'clock. 
In the space of three hours and a half, therefore, was this tall specimen of 
Factory district hunting accomplished ! St. Mary’s (Md.) Beacon. 


LETTER FROM “ACORN.” 


- THE DRAMA, &c., &c., IN BOSTON. 
Boston, March 12, 1856. 


Dear P.—Epes Sargent’s new play of the “Priestess” is to be performed 
atthe Boston Theate,on the 19th instant; when, I, learn, the entire 
strength of the company is to be brought into requisition, except the lead- 
ing ladies ef the theatre. Mrs. Hayne (late Miss Julia Dean), is to as- 
sume the character of Norma, the heroine, which she has been studying 
for some time. The artistes of this establishment will now have an op- 
portunity of appearing in original characters, when the force of their 
genius can have scope to show their powers of conception and embodi- 
ment of the poet’s creation. There are many actors possessing talent, 
who can impersonate characters respectably, after having seem them rep- 
resented by others; but it requires genius to justly conceive, embody, and 
execute truthfully, an original character. Something more than simply 
to speak the words, and give a stereotyped interpretation of a character is 
required; it must be thoroughly studied, analyzed, and dissected—an ar- 
tificial life must be infused into it by the genius of the actor, for the pur- 
pose of making it a reality. It is too much the castom of actors to feel 
that they are competent to give a life-like interpretation of a character, 
by simply speaking the words of the author, and that so unnaturally and 
without a particle of seeming understanding of what they are talking 
about, that I have often seen the besf efforts of the author damned on a 
first representation; when, if proper care and pains had been taken by 
those on whom the success of the play depended, the result would have 
been asuccess. | feel confident Mr. Barry will do everything in his 
power to have the tragedy well and properly put upon the stage; and 
trust every actor and actress will strive to do justice to the different ehar- 
acters they may assume; while I ardently hope that the production of 
the “Priestess” may be the stepping stone for the foundation of an endur- 
ing national drama. We have American actors and actresses, of whose 
genius we have a just right to feel proud; and why not have successful 
American dramatic authors? There is no reason, except want of pro- 
tection from Congress, by the enactment of some suitable law, by which 
the stage representation of any play may be secured to the author; then, 
and not till then, will the genius of native dramatic writers be fally de- 
veloped. Let but Congress pass a law by which the product of amans 
brains may be secured for bis own benefit, so far as s4g¢ é is 
concerned, and we should ne longer be compelled to depend upon the 
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brains of foreign dramatic authors for our plays, any more then we are 
now dependent on foreign manufactures of cotton or woollen goods! We 


have native talent enough to supply the stage with plays, as well as suf- 
Then, let us have a Na- 





ficient native talent te properly represent them 





tional Drama, and proper schools would be at once established in which 
actors would be educated ; and they, in turn, would be competent to refine 
and cultivate the pul as i fully agree with ‘the sentiment uttered 
some fifteen months since, by our distingu shed townsman, Edwin For- 
rest, who said, “‘I believe @ well-regulated stage is as great a conservator | 


to public morals, as is I hope these hastily-written sugges- ) 


tions will enlist an army of able advocates for the passage by Congress 
of some law to aid in bringing about so desirable an object as the one here 
referred to. Let our representatives in Congress but duly reflect upon this 
subject, and I feel the greatest confidence the required laws will be passed, 
and then a national drama will be established on a sure and lasting foun- 
dation. 

I took up my pen to write a brief paragraph respecting Epes Sargent’s 
new play, but find it has been ruaning astray from that subject. If jus- 
tice be done Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘Priestess” by those in whose hands it is in- 
trusted, the writer of this -vedicts for it an entire success; and, while I 
have no particular personai interest either in the play or the author, be- 
yond that always entertained for true merit, what I have said, is written 
without fear of punishment or hope of reward, from either author or ac- 
tors. , 

I understand the new local burlesque, written at the request of Mr. 
Barry, by a gentleman of this city, expressly for the Boston Theatre, is 
not to be produced. The piece was written in view of the capabilities of 
three of the leading comedy actresses of the theatre; each character the 
author intended to be equal in point of goodness and importance in every 
respect. The burlesque was read by Mr. Barry and by him accepted, 
and was underlined on the posters. . But I hear that one of the ladies has 
taken a freak into her head that the part assigned to her is not good 
enough, therefore the management has been compelled to withdraw the 
piece. It is whispered that the lady who has refused the part, is not 
over anxious to have artistes of acknowledged ability placed in juxtaposi- 
tion with herself, unless she: has a better and more prominent character 
assigned her, than any one else. For the truth of the latter intimation, 
the. writer will not vouch, but such is the rumor. One maxim is certain, 
superior ability should not shrink from, or be fearful of, either competi- 
tion or comparison. Too much laudation and flattery has ruined many 
an actor, while it tends to make an immensity of trouble and perplexity 
for the manager. Fortuitous notoriety is a shallow basis to endeavor to 
build a lasting reputation upon, in any calling or profession; nous verrons ! 

Week before last I took occasion to speak of the policy of stockholders 
of a theatre taking upon themselves to seize upon any one member of a 
company and endeavor by an outbreak of favoritism to make such per- 
son the pet of the theatre by an extraordinary demonstration on their 
part as “stockholders,” and contended it would ultimately result in injury 
to the interest of the theatre ; particularly if such person had no just claim 
to any remarkable degree of histrienic genius. In the first place, it is 
doing an injustice to the ability of other members of the company, by 
making them feel that their efforts are not appreciated ; and by so doing, 
tend to discourage and dishearten them; and, in a degree, paralyze their 
best efforts ; in consequence of which, the public are deprived of witness- 
ing performances marked by that degree of perfection or excellence that 
they otherwise would, if every one was measured by the true merit of their 
performances. Where there are two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
stockholders who have the free entree of a theatre, and a portion of them 
take upon themselves as stockholders, to lead off with applause, the efforts 
of any one particular member, without proper discrimination, it is a na- 
tural consequence that such manifestation should be followed by the join- 
ing in of the majority of a promiscuous audience, who do not always rely 
upon their own judgment in the popular (as they suppose) voice. In the 
next place, the effect will be anything but favorable towards inducing ta- 
lented persons making engagements in an establishment, where, if they 


the pulpit !”’ 





are not fortunate enough to become the especial pets or favorites of the 
stockholders, they are entirely aeglected when upon the stage, or, perhaps 
“shelved” by the management. Nor is it less injurious to the true inte- 
rests of a theatre to have the management, by every means in their power, 
(which amounts to that of an autocrat) push forward any one member of 
his company of medioc;ze talent, while a shade of obscurity may be cast 
over the efforts of others of more merit. It can with the greatest truth be 
said, itis in the power of a manager to build up an idol or to pull one 
down ; hence, I contend is is within the province of that mighty engine, 
the press, to act as censors of the drama, as well as the stage and its ma- 
nagement. It has become too much a custom with the press to “puff” 
theatres and performances, or allow managers to doso, rather than criti- 
cise kindly and fairly, but strongly. Just and proper criticism is a benefit 
to the actor as well as the management, inasmuch as it points out defects 
and holds up beauties in the one as well as in the other. I am a strong 
advocate and supporter of genius or talent, from whatever claim it may 
emanate; but first let us take care, foster and cherish our own country- 
men. For years it has been too much the custom with many of our ma- 
nagers to think nothing but transatlantic ability was worthy of encourage- 
ment; and, instead of first selecting the best American talent that could 
be found in making up their companies, and then importing what could 
not be procured in our ewn land, they have reversed it, by scraping to- 
gether what available talent could be had in the provincial towns or cities 
of England, and come home to make up the deficiency ; and, moreover, 
in many instances, means would be resorted to for the purpose of building 
up the transatlantic talent, to the sacrifice of our own. These are plain 
untarnished facts, which cannot but be apparent to the minds of every 
impartial observer of dramatic events during the past twenty years, and 
are called forth by no feelings of malice or ill-nature, but are simply 
thrown out for the consideration of those who profess to take an interest 
in the drama, and who have at heart the true interests of the American 
stage and mative talent. And while these strictures are alike applicable 
to many of the leading theatres in our country, the writer is not disposed 
to make the applieation himself, but simply throws-the cap into an army, 
leaving each manager to apply to hisown head just so much of it as he 
may deem his due. A feeling of pride on the part ef some managers may 
sometimes induce them to build up transatlantic talent which they may 
have brought from England; rather than have their judgment or discrimi- 
nation fall into disrepute im regard to their selections. But when it is done 
to the injury of native talent, it must be regarded as gross injustice. 


It is too often the case with persons in the profession to feel when their 
efforts are criticised, that whatever is said, isa personal attack upon 
them, and not unfrequently atyibute it to individual pique or ill nature; 
when the remarks are penned with none but the best motives and kind- 
est feelings. And, if the individuals themselves view it properly, it is 
often the case that some over zealous and injudicious friend may think he 
is doing a service by pouring forth a flood of personal abuse upon the 
writer, if he can but have the eolumns of a newspaper through which to 
vent his spleen. 

On Monday evening last, Mrs. Hudson Kirby made her debut before a 
Boston audience at the Boston Theatre as J alia, in Sheridan Knowles’s 

lay of the “Hunchback,” supported by Mr. James Bennett as Master 
alter, Mr. Pauncefort as Sir Thomas Clifford, Mrs. Barrow as Helen, 
Mr. J. B. Howe as Modus, Mr. Barry as Lord Tinsel, Fiske as Fathom. 
Mrs. Kirby was engaged in England by Mr. Barty, as the leading juvenile 
tragedy actress of the Boston Theatre; but Owing toa painfal accident 
to the lady, her clothes having caught fire while on the stage in England, 
she was unable to arrive here in season for the opening of the theatre 
Mrs. Kirby reeeived a warm and hearty greeting when she came upon 
the stage, but was evidently laboring uAder some little nervousness, which 


gradually wore away, and her acting was less restrained. She is a lady 
who evidently thoroughly understands the business of the stage, and is a 
sensible actress. Her impersonation of Julia, though not a great per- 
formance, was a creditable one. Her style is that of the old school of act- 


ing, and better suited to the heavier range of tragedy than to the Julias, 
Paulines, and Julliets, which, to truthfully embody, requires a freshness 
} and vigor of style, as well as a flexible face, through w! the impas- | 
sioned eloquence of the soul can be shadowed forth 
There was too much declamation and approach to melo-dramatic ac- 


tion for the character of Julia; yet, at times, in some of her subdued 
scenes, she displayed much genuine pathos that touched the hearts of the 
audience; and this was particularly marked at the end of the third act, 
where Master Walter tears up the letter, and leads Julia off. Here, there 
seemed a spontaneous outburst of genuine and heartfelt grief, evincing 
the harrowing of the girl’s very soul, and it called forth a fairly earned 
round of applause from all parts of the house. The fourth act was ren- 
dered with considerable power, and judgment, and all the stereetyped 
points were effectively made, and she received an enthusiastic call at the 
end of the act, also another at the conclusion of the piece. Although 
Mrs. Kirby threw no new light upon either the conception or impersona- 
tion of Julia, her interpretation of the character evinced study, while it 
was carefully acted, and seemed to be quite satisfactory to her audience. 

Mr. Bennett’s interpretation of Master Walter was a justly conceived 
and sensibly acted character ; there was no straining for effects or tearing 
a passion to tatters, but it was an even, sensible, scholarly, and satisfac- 
tory performance. It was not marred by being over acted, as is often the 
case, but, from first to last, was a well sustained portraiture. 

Mr. Pauncefort, as Sir Thomas Clifford, although not one of his hap- 
piest efforts, it was, nevertheless, a carefully acted part. This gentleman 
has some peculiarities of style that is not always pleasing, yet he is a care- 
ful and most reliable actor; is always attentive to the business of the 
scene, and when upon the stage looks, acts, and moves like a man of re- 
finement as well as ef sense. Mr. Pauncefort is a remarkably correct and 
beautiful costumer, and seems to have a love and respect for his profes- 
sion. 

I have before taken occasion to write in terms of high praise of Mrs. 
Barrow’s impersonation of Helen, and again repeat it is a charming and 
naturally conceived character, and as pleasing, sparkling, and fascinating 
in execution as any piece of comedy acting I have witnessed in many a 
long day; there is a naivete and freshness about it that is quite irresisti- 
ble. The scene with Modus was most capitally managed, and elicited 
much merited applause. * 

Mr. Hgwe, as Modus, appeared to satisfy his audience. Mr. Barry’s 
Lord Tinsel was a careful and sensible performance, as is everything he 
attempts. Fiske, as Fathom, was painstaking and careful. 

On Tuesday evening Bulwer’s play of the ‘‘Lady of Lyons” was pre- 
sented, with Mrs. Kirby as Pauline, Mr. Bennett as Claude, J. G. Gilbert 
as Damas, H. F. Daly as Beauscant, Howe as Glavis; Mrs. Gilbert as 
Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. Dixon as Widow Melnotte. Mrs. Kirby’s 
personation of Pauline seemed a sensible enough conception, but the in- 
terpretation lacked that display of soul-impassioned eloquence and feeling 
of the girl as drawn by Bulwer: Mr. Bennett’s impersonation of Clande, 
although a sensible performance, was deficient in that spirit, fire, and 
abandon, which naturally belong to the character of the French peasant 
boy ; it was devoid of impuise and freshness. Mr. Gilbert’s Damas was 
an artistic and altogether excellent and highly satisfactory performance. 
The same can be said of Mrs. Gilbert’s Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. 
Dixon’s Widow Melnotte was an exgeedingly feeble performance. This 
character I esteem capable of being made a. prominent feature in the 
piece, and none but an artiste should ever attempt to impersonate it. Mr. 
Daly as Beauscant, was an acceptable and creditable performance ; this 
gentleman possesses many fine qualifications requisite to make a good ac- 
tor, but he should guard against falling into the habit of acquiring the 
popular declamatory style of speaking and acting at his audience, while 
an actor cannot be too particular either in his pronunciation or his ac- 
centuations. Mr. Howe’s Glavis was marked by propriety and correct- 
ness ; this promising young actor, however, would do well to guard 
against acquiring an affected, stiff, and stiltish manner of walking the 
stage. 

On Wednesday evening the.play of the ‘“‘Gamester” was enacted, with 
Mrs. Kirby as Mrs. Beverly, Mr. Bennett as Mr. Beverly, Daly as Stukely, 
Pauncefort as Lewson. This is one of the plays that is so crammed with 
mawkish straining for melo-dramatic effects, that unless the entire piece 
is greatly acted, there is no relief to its heaviness; and, although the piece 
was fairly represented, there was no one feature that could call forth any 
remarkable degree of commendation. 

On Thursday evening, Kotzebue’s play of the ‘‘Stranger” was present- 
ed, with Mrs. Kirby as Mrs. Haller, Mr, Bennett as the Stranger, Mr, Daly 
as Steinfort, Cowell as Wintersen, J. G. Gilbert as Solomon, Mr. John 
Wood as Peter, Morris as Tobias; Mrs. John Wood as Charlotte, Mrs. 
Grattan the Countess. This is another play filled ‘with unnatural and 
mawkish sentimentality, and it would seem to be the emanation of a dis- 
eased brain or a sickly imagination. Mrs. Kirby’s impersonation of Mrs. 
Haller was a sensible conception, but the portrayal of the different pas- 
sions that were battling in her heart lacked nature, and too often declama- 
tion was substituted for the genuine passion of the woman’s soul. Not- 
withstanding, the performance appeared to satisfy her audience generally, 
as she was called before the curtain at the end of the piece. However, 
this summoning before the curtain has become so common that it can no 
longer be regarded as any particular compliment; the practice should be 
discontinued, as it has now become a nuisance to actors as well as to the 
audience. 

Mr. Bennett’s interpretation of the Stranger was a carefully studied and 
sensible performance ; but that, too, lacked nature and feeling—it was all 
art; and the portrayal of grief and mortification at the frailty of his wife 
failed to touch the heart ; it was too nauch like a mechanical illustration 
of the author’s creation. , 

Mr. Daly did not make so much of Stukely as he might, had he been 
more perfect in the words; yet, it was a creditable performance. Mr. 
Gilbert’s impersonation of Solomon was justly conceived and carefully 
andartistically acted. The other characters were most respectably per- 
sented. If actors would but strive to speak and act naturally upon the 
stage, they would produce far greater effects than they can by the per- 
verted style of straining unnaturally after effects. On Friday evening, 
“Love’s Sacrifice” was produced, with Mrs. Kirby as Margaret Elmore, 
Mr. Bennett as Mathew Elmore, Mr. Daly as Lafont, Mr. Pauncefort as 
Saint Lo; Mr. Cowell impersonated Eugene De Lorme, instead of Mr. 
Howe, who was cast in it, the latter being unable to appear on account 
of sickness. Mr. Fiske as Jean Ruse. Herminie by Miss Adelaide Bid- 
dies; Manou by Mrs. Gilbert; Jenny by Miss Clara Biddles. Mrs. Kirby’s 
interpretation of Margaret was well conceived and finely acted from be- 


style than anything in which she has yet appeared ; there was more real 
nature and true pathos displayed ; it_evinced vitality of heart and soul, 
while every passion was naturally and truthfully portrayed. If the other 
performances of this lady have not come quite up to the expectations 
that may have been formed of her ability, her enactment of Margaret 
Elmore atoned for the whole; as this was an embodiment of the creation, 
as creditable to her talents as it was satisfactory to the audience. In this 
particular character, Mrs. Kirby was more pleasing in the subdued and 
tender emotions of the heart, than she was in the portrayal of the more 
boisterous passions ; asin the latter, she verged upon a declamatory 
style. She has a fine figure, a good face, and a graceful and pleasing 
carriage, while she reads well and understandingly, and will prove a fa- 
vorite with our audiences in the role of juvenile tragedy. Mr. Bennett 





ginning to end. The character seemed to be the better suited to this lady’s 








pleased me much as Mathew Elmore. The conception was just, and 
the portraiture beautifully colored with light and shade. 
with his daughter where he describes the murder, 


In the scene 
there was a Vigor anc 
vitality infused into the picture that was indeed startling and 


life-like 
it is seldom I have seen the character so well personated Mr. Paunce. 
fort’s impersonat Saint Lo was one of his bappiest effo; s: it a 
well and justly conceived, and excellent y acted Mr. Da y as Tefen, 
| Was also a creditable performance, Mr. Cowell as Eugene De Lorme ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily. Mr. Fiske as Jean Ruse was amusiy 


i 4 ing 
and funny, but at times somewhat inclined to caricature: nevertheless 
> 


he possesses talent, and with study and attention will progress in the art 

Mrs. Gil¥ert as Manou was capital; she looked and acted the character 
satisfactorily, Miss Adelaide Biddles looked Herminie charmingly, and 
acted it with spirit and abandon; but I question the propriety of her 
giving so inveterate an imitation of the style of Miss Julia Dean,-as was 
apparent in this character. Miss Biddles has a fine face, and should not 
descend to be merely an imitator. ‘‘Love’s Sacrifice” was well put upon 
the stage, and as a whole, the performance was a satisfactory one. If 
every actor, no matter how. unimportant he may consider the character 
in itself, which he assumes, would but feel that what little he has 
to do, is of great importance to the picture in which he is a feature, and 
that if he slurs that little, it may make a blot on the whole scene, we 
should have more perfect performances; they should remember that 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, and moreover, do it. 

This evening Mr. George Pauncefo&, the leading comedian of the thea- 
tre, offers his name for a benefit, it being his first appeal to an American 
audience. Mr. Pauncefort has labored hard and diligently to merit the 
approval of his audience, and I doubt not he will to-night have a sub- 
stantial manifestation of their appreciation ; he richly deserves a crowded 
house. The bill ls ‘King John,” and “Used Up.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Gilbert have announced their names for a bene- 
fit on Friday evening next, and I trust the patrons of the drama will not 
forget that John Gilbert “‘is native and to the:manor born,” and make 
such marked-demonstration of their appreciation of these native artistes’ 
ability, as will carry gladness to their hearts end cash to their pockets! 
Mr. Gilbert has arrived at his present highly respectable position in the 
art, by the force of his own talents and industry. His ability as an actor 
is too well known and appreciated to need a word of praise from my 
pen; whilst Mrs. Gilbert, in the role of ‘‘old women,” and many eccentric 
characters, stands unrivalled. She is one‘of the best, if not the best cos- 
tumers on the stage. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert are worthy the patronage 
of every lover of the art dramatic. In a certain'line of characters, John 
Gilbert has no compeer on the American stage, while in everything he 
attempts, he is far above mediocrity. He isa reliable, sterling, and al- 
together meritorious actor. 

There is one young man attached to the Boston Theatre who merits a 
word of praise, and that is George Johnson, son of S. D. Johnson. He 
occasionally comes on for little characters, and whatever he attempts is 
marked with such a degree of correctness and propriety, that it is always 
observed by the critical. He seems to understand that he is a part of the 
picture, and whatever he does is worth doing well, even to the delivery 
of a letter. Such attention, care, and propriety, as that evinced by 

young Johnson, deserves notice and encouragement, and, if he but con- 
tinues in such course, he is certain to rise in the profession. 

fis an evidence of the want of some law to protect American drama- 
tie authors from marauders, in their right to the stage representations of 
their productions, I will quote the play of *‘Jack Cade,” which I see has 

been acted at the Bowery theatre during the past week. This, I take it, 
is the same play which Mr. Forrest purchased of Judge Conrad some 
years since, and. for which he paid a large sum of money; and yet there 
are persons so devoid of all principles of justice and honor, that they 
will appropriate totheir own use, property which they know belongs to 
another man. Such miserable creatures deserve to be regarded as out- 
casts from all decent society, or respectable associations. 

I regret to see that Mrs. Mary Stewart, for many years an immense fa- 
vorite at the South and West, has just taken her farewell of the stage,-in 
New Orleans, in consequence of her ill health. Mrs. Stewart is an ex- 
c ellent actress, ard her retirement from a profession tbat she has so long 
adorned will be sincerely regretted. She was -no less respected for her 
g enuine private worth than for her eminent professional ability. 

On Friday evening last, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence concluded an en- 
gagement at the National theatre; upon which occasion a complimentary 
benefit was tendered them. Both these young artistes possess much 
ability, and I know of no more industrious or deserving couple on the 
stage ; while I rejoice to know they are making rapid strides into popu- 
larity, as wellasin the accumulation of a snug little fortune. From 
hence, they proceed to New Orleans, to fulfil an engagement in that city, 
where I bespeak for them such welcome as their cleverness justly merits. 
They are Americans, and should be cared for and fostered by their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. E. Eddy has been acting in a French drama, at the Howard Athe- 
neum, the past week. It is called the ‘Courier of Lyons.” He has 
also appeared as Richard, in “Richard III.,” as Damon, in “Damon and 
Pythias,” in the drama entitled the “Rag Picker of Paris,”**Corsican 
Brothers,” and “Robert Macaire.” Mr. Eddy is a deserving actor, and is 
popular with the Howard audiencés. He continues another week, and is 
to be followed by Mr. George C. Charles and Miss Mary Ann Charles. 
T he Ravels commence an engagement at this estalishment early in May. 

Mr. Joseph Proctor commences at the National theatre this evening, 
and will play a successful engagement. 

Miss Eliza Logan is acting in Atalanta, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C., was a successful one. 

Mrs. Farren and Mr. Wyzeman Marshall are fulfilling an engagement 
with W. B. English, in Salem, Mass. 

Kimball continues to draw large and delighted audiences at his popu- 
lar establishment, by nightly exhibiting his ‘‘Magic Mirror,” either before 
or after a pleasant farce. 

The friends of Henry R. Trucy, Esq., are to give him a complimentary 
levee at Union Hall, on Wednesday evening next. Mr. Trucy is one of 
the assistant editors of the Boston Daily ‘‘Herald,” and has personal friends 
enough in our city to elect him to the office of Mayor, would his other 
duties permit him to accept the nomination. The affair promises to be a 
brilliant gathering. 

The friends of those princes of landlords, Coleman & Stetson, and the 
public generally, will rejoiee to hear that they have extended their lease 


Her engagement at 


-| of the Astor House. The very name of the “‘old Astor” calls up the most 


pleasurable remembrances in the minds of thousands of our citizens. 
Who, I would ask, can ever forget the Astor, and the bounteous hospita- 
lity of Robert B. Coleman and Charles A. Stetson ? 

I see the New Orleans ‘‘Picayune” pays a feeling aad merited tribute 
te the memory of Francis T. Porter. Poor Frank! none knew him but 
to love and respect him—peace to his manes. 

A few days since, I had the pleasure of a flying visit from T.B. Thorpe, 
Esq. (“Tom Owen, the Bee-Bunter”), who passed through our city, on his 
way to Augusta, Me., where he was going to deliver a lecture on the 








‘‘Culture and Growth of Cotton.” Truly yours, . Acogrn. 


A Precedent not Likely to be Followed.—In 1689 Sir T. Temple's 80» 
lately made Secretary-at-War, leaped into the Thames from a boat as a 
shot through London-bridge. He had filled his pockets with stones, aD 
was drowned, leaving in the boat this note :—‘*My folly in u as 
what I could not perform, whereby some misfortunes have ang t 
king’s service, is the cause of my putting myself to this sudden , *. 
wish him success in all his undertakings and a better servant. 

Sir William heard of this, he remarked that ‘‘a wise man might dispose 
of himself, and make his life as short as he pleased. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
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always gave his best of both at the same time, 
other. Just as it happened when one of his pat 
strous dose of physic, and said: Bas ak F 

‘‘Why, Doctor, you don’t mean such a dose 8s thie for gentlemen ! 

‘Oh, no,” said the Doctor, ‘it’s for working men + Vi . 

And a good laugh is often as good as a medicine. With him the plea- 
santry was as certain as the opportunity. Even tm extremis it would come 
outof him. He was walking in the .streets, and a baker's cart, driven 
furiously, was about to run him down. The baker reined up suddenly, 
and justin time to spare the Doetor, who instantly took off his hat, and 
bowing politely, exclaimed, «You are the best bred man in town. 

At the great gathering in Philadelphia of the Medical Society of the 
United States, our literary andjdistinguished Dr. Francis and Dr. Chapman 
met, as they had done a thousand times before, having been friends for 
half a century. Ata large dinner party a pompous little Dr. Mann, pre- 
suming that these gentlémen were strangers, said to Dr. Francis, “Let me 
introduce you to Dr. Chapman, the head of our profession in Philadel- 
phia.” It was too much for Dr. Chapman, who retorted, “Dr. Francis, 
let me introduce you to Dr. Mann, the tail of our profession in Philadel- 
phia.”* Little Mann let the lions alone after that. : 

Very mach against his will the Doctor was made a vestryman in his 
parish church, and one of his duties was to pass the plate for the contri- 
bution at the morning service. He-presented it with great politeness and 
becoming gravity tothe gentleman at the head of the pew nearest the 
chancel, who was not disposed to contribute. The faithful collector, no- 
thing daunted, held the plate before him, and bowed, as if he would urge 
him to think the matter over and give something, a little something, and 
refused to go on till he had seen his silver ou the plate. In this way he 
proceeded down the aisie, victimizing every man till he came to the pew 
nearest the door, where sat an aged colored woman. To his surprise she 
laid down a piece of gold. ‘Dear me!” said the astonished Doctor, ‘tyou 
must be a Guinea nigger.” They never troubled the Doctor to go around 
with the plate after that. et. 

But we are telling too many good things of this good physician. A vo- 
lume might be made, and a rare one it would be, by any one who would 
take the trouble to gather up the trifles the Doctor let fall in his public 
and private walks. One more, and we will leave him. : 

Dr. Chapman was a delegate to the convention of the church, which 
was to hold its annual session at Pittsburgh. Party-spirit ran high, and 
the members, both clerical and lay, being men of like passions with other 
men, became more excited and violent in word§ and tone than was be- 
coming so reverend and grave a body. When things had gone on at this 
rate for two days, and were nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, one 
of the most venerable members arose and said, that he thought these 
scenes were highly indecorous, especially as they were enacted in the pre- 
sence of God, whose servants we all profess to be. Dr. Chapman for the 
first time vow stood up, and with a peculiar twisting of his words, and 
the profound attention of the whole convention, remarked: ‘*Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think so too. Itis too bad. The members ought not to go on so. 
But I do not feel the force of that lastremark. The gentleman says ‘we 
ought not to conduct ourselves in this manner in the presence of God; 
now, Sir, to my certain knowledge He has not been in this place since we 
came together.” , 

The rebuke was so just, as pertinent, that priest and people felt it 
alike, and the business of the convention was conducted with decorum to 
its close. 

The better halfof Dr. Chapman’s happy hits were made in the social 
circles of which he was the life and soul, and they can rot be retailed 
without trenching on the confines of good fellowship, which ought to be 
sacred against intrusion. Perhaps we have erred on the wrong side in re- 
lating some oj these. But they are good nevertheless. 


It was 





The great Dr. Mason, in his day the most eloquent of preachers in the 
city of New York, was in the habit of walking every morning down the 
street to Washington Market. A certain lawyer, of no less celebrity in 
his line, was wont to take the same walk, but being earlier than the Doc- 
tor, usually came up the street as the parson went down. One morning 
a deep snow was on the ground, and a single path only was beaten by 
the few who had been out before them. The two gentlemen had often 
met in their walks, but never in private, and had not even a speaking ac- 
quaintance, Now they met face to face, and the morning being cold, 
and neither of them in good humor, they stood waiting the one for 
the other to give way by stepping out into the snow. Presently the stal- 
wart divine moved a step toward the wall; the lawyer came up to pass; 
the Doctor returned too suddenly, and bringing his shoulder into contact 
with the lawyer’s, tipped him into the gutter. 
picked himself up, and as he brushed off the snow, very coldly remarked, 

**You belong to the Church militant, I should think.” 

*‘Ay,” said the Doctor, as he strode onward, ‘‘and tothe Church tri- 
wmphant too.” 

This was not very amiable in the reverend gentleman certainly, and he 
was not so weil reputed for the softer graees as for pulpit eloquence, in 
which he was without a peer. Oneof his members left his church and 
became attached to one of the other congregations in this city. He had 
been absent more than a year, when he chanced to meet the Doctor in the 
treet and attemptedto make an apology for having left. Said he, 

‘‘l Suppose you have missed me from your church the year past?” 
‘No, I have not,” replied the Doctor, very gruffly. 

**Yes, [ have found an easier road to heaven than the one you preach.” 

**Easier road, is it? but you’ll have a hell of a toll to pay,” said the 
Doctor, as he pushed by and left his quondam parishioner to digest the 
answ er, 


@ 





The anecdote is well known of the young ‘man in Boston whom Dr. 
Bethune overtook as he was walking to the Hall, where he was to lecture 
on “The Age of Pericles.”” One of them said to the other, ‘Where are 
you going to-night ?” 

“To the Hatl, to hear Dr. Bethune on the Age of Pericles.” 

‘Oh hang it, who cares how old Pericles is? let’s go to the theatre !” 

But a better one than that was told the next day of Smith in Washing- 
ton-street, who said to Johnson, confidentially, ‘‘I say, Johnson, I say, do 
you know what perikles is? My wife asked me, and I said, ‘Pshaw, 
don’t you know?” The fact is, 1 don’t. Tell a fellow, if you do.” 

Speaking of retorts, the chemists make great use of them, and they are 
very handy for public speakers, often answering a better purpose than 
an argument, be it ever So able. We have heard of one or two that, to 
our knowledge, have never slipped into print: 

The late Roger M. Sherman, of Connecticut, one of the ablest men ever 
raised in that man-raising State, was often pitted at the bar against Dr. 
Daggett, who was afterward Chief Justice, and who was a fair match for 
Sherman. It happened, on one occasion, that Daggett was a long time 
in hunting up a reference in a law-book, and to increase his embarrass- 
ment—for he was on his legs, in the midst of his speech, and the Court 

impatient for him to proceed—Sherman said to him, 

‘*Brother Daggett, will you have my spectacles ?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Daggett, quietly ; “there was no truth ever seen 
through your spectacles.” 

In a great ecclesiastical battle in Philadelphia, Dr. Krebs, of this city, 
was pressing his antagonist, Dr. Breckenridge, hard up with his authori- 
ties, and at last he came down on him with this—“And now I will pro- 
ceed to quote Breckenridge against Breckenridge.” 

Instantly, without rising from his seat, Dr. B. exclaimed, “And you 
— not possibly cite an authority that would have less weight with 

e. 

_ The readiest and severest retort we ever heard or heard of, was made 
in the Senate of the United States, by John C. Calhoun. Of its justice 
we say nothing; every man may have his own opinion. Calhoun had 
recently lent his support to the Van Buren administration, and Henry Clay 
was denouncing him for apostasy. With his eagle eye darting fire across 
the Chamber, Clay cried out, **The gentleman has gone over to the enemy, 
and time alone can disclose the motive.” 

“The gentleman,” said Calhoun, “went over to the enemy, and did not 
leave it for time to disclose the motive.” 


Pia 4 body in Alleghany county knows old Lawyer Martin. He had 
elie an way in the world of transferring money from the pockets of his 
oa w+ tee own. Old Ben Brooks, a rich but close-fisted farmer in the 
- gh Dorhood, was one of his clients, and in their conferences there was 

mie » Pd ss ng sharp contest as to who should outwit the other, the law- 
z - = fi end, generally getting the upper hand. One day they had been 
thn ae or two, trying their wits to get the advantage of each 
rere ’ nm the farmer got excited, and suddenly turning to the lawyer, 

“Martin, I had a remarkable d last night.” 

“Ah! had you,” said Martin ; “what wee f ” 


The discomfited lawyer | 





Any thing more “‘jaw-breaking” than some of the longest 


“Tt was a terrible one,” said Brooks, looking very solemn—‘“an awful Testament,” 
I haven’t fairly got over the effects of it yet I can’t keep it out oO! ; words it has never been owr good fortune to meet: 
my mind for a minute.” ‘‘Nonwa ne o-nenh ne rajihhenghstowanenh neoni ne ratssteristha ne 
‘“Well. tell it,” said Martin, evidently struc k with the farmer’s manner Onong hsadokenghdikeh neoni ne thadiyadakwe-niyu ne radijihhenghsta- 
‘‘I dreamed,” said the other, “that I was in hell, and the devil sat in his } jyh ro-nathonde jineken nikarihhodense, waghshakodinowenghde hana- 
big chair, pointing out their places to his new subjects as they entered, ondawe ne ken-ikenh ne anondegbyaron. 


one after another. I was surprised to see many of my old neighbors come 
in. At length the door opened, and looking around I saw you enter. 
The devil told one to take this seat and another that; but when he saw 
you come in he rose up, and pointing to his own chair, he said, 

‘“‘*«Here, Lawyer Martin, you can take my seat—you can fill it a great 
deal better than | can.’” 

Emigration to the State of Michigan was so great during the years 1835- 
6 that every house was filled every night with travellers wanting lodg- 
ing. Every traveller there at that time will remember the difficulty of 
obtaining a bed in the hotels, even if he had two or three “strange bedfel- 
lows.” ; 

The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric Methodist minister, stopped one 
night at one of the hotels in Ann Arbor and inquired if he could have a 
room and bed to himself. The bar-keeper told him he could, ualess they 
should be so full as to render it necessary to put anotherin with him, At 
an early hour the reverend gentleman went to his room, locked the door, 
and soon retired to his bed, and sunk into a comfortable sleep. Along 
toward midnight he was roused from his slumbers by a loud knocking at 
his door. , 

‘Hallo! you there,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what do you want now ?”—parti- 
cular stress on the last word. ; 

“You must take another lodger, Sir, with you,” said the voice of the 
landlord. 

“What! another yet ?” 

‘‘Why, yes—there is only one in here, is there ?” 

“One! why here is Mr. Brown, a methodist preacher, and myself, al- 
ready, and I should think that enough for one bed even in Michigan.” 

The landlord. seemed to think so too, and left the trio to their repose, 





A Southern correspondent has transmitted us several authentic anecdotes 
for a place-in the “Drawer.” We select twoorthree, The first embodies 
a trenchant juvenile ‘‘cut” at Commodore Barron, which must have been 
all the more cutting that it was not without foundation : 

‘Many years ago, before the Philadelphia navy-yard was inclosed by a 
brick wall, the children of poor families.in the neighborhood were in the 
habit of procuring chips, etc., from the work-shops, for fuel. This gave 
opportunity for thefts of copper sheating, bolts, and other valuables; which 
determined the commandant, Commodore James Barron, to issue orders 
against the practice. Some days after the promulgation of this order, 
sauntering down the yard one morning, his eye fell on an urchin whose 
basket was well filled with the interdicted chips; and the. little rebel, in 
conscious guilt, skulked behind a large stack of timber, hoping he had 
thus escaped official yigilance. But the Commodore detected the ‘dodge,’ 
dragged the culprit from his concealment, overturned the basket, and, 
tweaking the nose of his captive, ordered him to beat a speedy retreat, 
and never again to be guilty of a similar trespass. Taking himself off to 
a safe distance, the little fellow hailed his captor with: 

‘© «I say, Commodore, I guess that’s the first prize you ever took !” 

In C , South Carolina, was lately located a preacher whose mo- 
desty never deterred him from urging upon his congregation liberal sub- 
scriptions of money for all church and benevolent purposes. In his pri- 
vate solicitations he one day met a good, but eecentric member, who for 
a long time steadfastly refused his aid to an objeet the preacher was soli- 
citous ‘to secure. At last importunity triumphed, conditionally. He 
agreed to contribute on condition of being allowed to choose the text from 
which the preacher’s funeral sermon should be preached, The matter be- 
ing tkus settled, the minister wanted to know what the text was. His 
friend answered : ‘And the beggar died !” 

‘In an interior town of Pennsylvania, not long ago, attached to the 
Presbyterian Church, was a distinguished clergyman, whose nervousness 
revolted at monotonous interruptions during service. On several succes- 
sive Sabbaths his attention had been attracted to a young man, in the full- 
ness of pride at the possession of a showy gold watch establishment, de- 
liberately drawing it forth, in ostentatious prominence, to ascer‘ain the 
hour. This display nettled the divine, who determined to end it. Onthe 
last day of its exposure, the preacher was dilating to a rapt audience on 
the gréat theme of eternity, and his own feelings and imagination were 
‘lending unusual eloquence to a gifted tongue, when, to the horror of the 
preacher, out came the glittering bauble. Fired to abrupt reproof at this 
stolidity and disrespect, without a pause long enough to attract general at- 
tention to the digression, he exclaimed, looking full at the offender : 

” “Put up your watch, young man; we are speaking of eternity—not of 
time !’’ 





A “union of forces” is well exemplified in the following : 

‘“‘A Turk wears so many fleas in his shirt, that a mathematician has 
recently demonstrated that if they should all jump at once, they would car- 
ry him across the Bosphorus!” 

Some country journalist thus discourseth concerning taking opium, and 
its effects in his own case: 

‘*We never could understand how people can get a taste for opium fast- 
ened upon them. We tried a small quantity of it the other day, for ‘a 
pain internally.’ We were ordered to take two pills a day for four days. 
The first dose was really delicious. It gave us a pink-tinged sleep, filled 
to the brim with girls made of rose-leaves. We indulged in dreams of 
the most Oriental character. In one of them we had a mother-of-pearl 
hand-sled, with golden runners. With this we glided down a rainbow 
made of ice-cream, and brought up ona terrace the supports of which 
were great spars of emerald. 

“The second night things began to change. About the supports of the 
terrace anacondas began to appear; while, in the distance, a lot of green 
monkeys, with their tails burned off, were quarreling about the propriety 
of making a pin-cushion of us! 

**The third evening matters grew appalling. The terrace had gone, 
and so had the rainbow and the girls made of rose-leaves; and in their 
stead we had a bed filled with rattlesnakes, and on the head-board four 
grizzly bears pulling at a hawser, one end of which was fastened to our 
neck and the other to an iceberg !” 

There must have been a “tendency of blood to the head” in that vision ! 





This isa very striking remark of De Quincey, in one of his essays: 

‘Russia, a mighty empire as respects the simple grandeur of magni- 
tude, builds her power upon sterility. She has it in her power to seduce 
an invading foe into vast circles of starvation, of which the radii mea- 
sure a thousand leagues !” 

Perhaps there is not a more offensive feature of dandyism than over- 
scenting with high-flavored sweets, As the Scotch proverb has it, it is 
‘‘ower sweet to be wholesome.” An amusing rebuke of this vulgar ha- 
bit was given at Niagara last summer, which is worthy of preservation ; 

Sitting on the piazza of the ‘‘Cataract House,” was a young, foppish- 
looking gentleman, his garments very highly-scented with a mingled odor 
of bad cologne and very powerful musk. A solemn-faced odd-looking 
man, after passing the dandy several times, with a look of aversion which 
drew general notice, suddenly stopped, and in a confidential tone said: 

**Stranger, I can tell you what will take that scent out of your clothes. 
You take—” 

‘*What!—what do you mean, Sir!” said the exquisite, filled with in- 
dignation, and starting from his chair. 

“Oh! get mad, now—swear— pitch round—fight ; just because a man 
wants to do you 4 kindness!” coolly replied the stranger: But I tell you 
I do know what'll take out that smell—phew! You just bury your clothes 
a brake *em! only for a day or two, I had an uncle who once got foul of 
as we 

At this instant there went up from the crowd a simultaneous roar of 
merriment; and the dandy very sensibly ‘‘cleared the coop,” and vanish- 
ed up-stairs. 

: iy pet is, there is no parrying such good-natured satire when well 
‘ounded. 


We have heard of a child “taking after his father,” but not exactly in 

© way recorded by a contemporary journal : 

**We once knew an eccentric old man in the ‘Nutmeg State,’ in its 
northern part, who went by the familiar title of ‘Uncle Aaron.’ The old 
man had raised a large family ef boys, the youngest of whom—a wild, 
roystering blade—was named after himself. In speaking of his family, 
the old man said, with a very long face : 

** ‘Among all my boys, 1 never had but one who took after his father, 
and that was my Aaron; he took after me—with a elub ?” 

Perhaps few readers of the “Drawer” have ever encountered the Writ- 
ten Language of the Indians. Those who have not, will regard the sub- 
joined as somewhat of a literary curiosity. The extract contains two ver- 
ses from a chapter in the New Testament, copied from the “Mohawk 








‘““Ethone shayadat eghwarawe neoni waghshakoghrory, wahhenron, 
Jatkaghthoh, ne ronnonkweh ne ne yetshinhodonghkwe eg byehhadikenn- 
yade Ononghsadokenghdikeh, ony shakodirihhonnyenny ne Onkwehhok- 
on. 


“The following (writes *G. C, B.,’ of New Orleans) is an actual occur- 
rence, and that only a few days since : 

“I had directed my man, or rather ‘clever’ Irishman, to bore a large 
hole in the side of my cistern, near the top, and had given him a “brace 
and bit’ with which to do it. After a short time he came to ask me for & 
gimlet, which I gave him; and being somewhat curious to know what he 
wanted of it, I soon followed him to the yard. ; 

“He was at the top of the ladder, boring into the cistern a small hole 
alongside of the partly-bored large one. 

***What are you doing ? I asked, 

** ‘Why, you see, sir, if I bore the dig hole through, the wather’ll come 
all over me, intirely, because the cistern’s full ; so you see I’m after bor- 
ing the little hole, to draw off the wather, and thin afterward I'll plug it 
u ‘ , . 

***But,’ said I, ‘why don’t you open the faucet, and let of the water ?’ 
‘* ‘Why,’ said he, ‘it’s from the top I want the wather, sir!’ 
**l had always supposed, until then, that the story, in the old Greek 


school- book, of the wine that Was wanting from the top, and not the bot- - 


tom, of the foolish fellow’s cask was an invention: but Paddy taught me 
more respect for that friend of my early days.” 

Some idea of what a Western citizen can ‘turn his hand to,” in the 
way of business, may be gathered from the following extract from a work 
by Mr. Solomon Smith, @ retired actor, and now a distinguished lawyer 
in St. Louis, where he has resided for some twenty years : 

“The citizen of whom we rented the Jog building for a theatre, which 
we temporarily converted into a temple of Thespis, was named Cloud: 
‘Caleb Quotem’ would have been a more appropriate appellation, for his 
occupations were as various as those of the individual so named, if not 
‘more so.” 

‘*He was town-clerk, constable, clerk of the market, auctioneer, nuis- 


} ance-master, painter (sign and ornamental), carpenter, joiner, negro- 


whipper, tyler of a.masonic lodge, sexton, hair-cutter, shaver (both of 
bank notes and chins), grocer, white-washer, proprietor of the theatre, 
guager of spirituous liquors, baker, and—deputy-sherifl !” 

A near neighbor was not much behind him in the number and variety 
of his ‘‘callings :” 

‘He was a dealer in dry goods and groceries, saddie-and-harness mak- 
er (all at different stores), tanner and currier, trunk-manufacturer, tinner, 
butcher, carpenter, justice of the peace, member of the town council, and 
—had a monkey to show ! !”” 

Here is a little picture of the ‘*Home Grandmother,” which we find in 
the ‘‘Drawer,” with the printed credit of ‘“‘Exchange Paper” (slightly 
vague that!), which would have madea good subject for the pencil of 
Wilkie the Burns of the Scottish pencil : : 

**She sits by the fire—dear old lady !—with nicely crimped and plaited 
cap-border, and the old-fashioned spectacles ; as pleasant a picture of the 
Home Grandmother as any living heart could wich to see. She is the or- 
acle of the family ; record of births, deaths, and marriages ; the narrator 
of old revolutionary stories, that keep bright young eyes big and wide 
awake till the evening log falls to ashes. What should we do without the 
Home Grandmother? How many littie faults she hides! What a de- 
lightful ‘special pleader’ she is, when the switch trembles over the little 
erring favorite’s head ! , 

** ‘Are you punished often?’ inquired a flaxen-haired youngster of his 
curly-headed playmate. 

***No! was the prompt and half-indignant answer: ‘no! I’ve got a 
grandmother !’ 

**Love that good woman. Sit at her feet, and learn of her patient les- 
sons from the past. Although she knows no grammar—perhaps cannot 
tell the boundaries of distant states, or the bistory of nations—she has 
life's wisdom. She has fought life’s battle, and has conquered. She has 
laid her treasures away, and grown purer, stronger, through tears, and 
sorrow, and suffering ! 

She will 


**Never let her feel the sting of ingratitude. Sit at her feet. 


‘teach you how to go cheerfully and smilingly to the gate of death, trust- 


ing, like her, in a blissful hereafter,” 
@ Every reader of the ‘‘Drawer,” who is so fortunate as to count among his 
children’s ‘household gods” a good grandmother, will see, in this graphic 
little sketch a reflection of an influence which is only second to that of the 
mother of his offspring. 

Amidst the many sad things that one must see and feel as he journeys 
through what good old John Bunyan calis this **wilderness world,” it is 
good, now and then, to laugh. ‘‘Laughter,” says poor Hood—(and who 
had more cause, at times, to be sad than he?)—*‘is a divine faculty. It 
is one of the few, nay, the only redeeming grace in that thundering old 
profligate, Jupiter, that he ‘sometimes laughs.’ He is saved from the 
condemnation of all respectable people by the amenity of an occasional 
broad grin.” 

‘*] love a hearty laugh,” says a pleasant American magazinist. I love 
to hear a hearty laugh above all other sounds. It is the music of the heart ; 
the thrills of those chords which vibrate from no bad touch; the language 
Heaven has given us to carry on the exchange of sincere and disinterested 
sympathies.” Herein we differ from the brutes. Animals don’t laugh, 

We don’t know when we have met with a more amusing series of Little 
Annoyances (which are oftentimes more vexatious, and almost harder to 
bear than greater troubles), than in the following sketch: 

**I went into my barber’s this morning with my temper soured by let- 
ters from the attorneys of five different bankrupt creditors at the Southwest 
—postage unpaid, of course—oh, yes; bankrupts don’t pay postage on 
lettersto their dupes—ob, no! I was vexed, too, at a painter who had 
been paid in advance to paint me a new sign; but he must yo a sailing 
in the Bay on Sunday and get drowned—just as like as not on my money ; 
any how, he died, and made no sign. ‘ 

*T was in an awful hurry, for I had to raise money to take up 4 NOt, 
and was ‘short’ full one-half. There was a young sprig in the barber’s 
chair, who had passed me, and got into the shop about half a yard before 
me, by acting as if he wanted to speak to a man who was ahead of me— 
a contemptible trick ! 

“Well, sir, there he sat, feeling of his chin after every round of the ra- 
zor, and ‘asking for more,’ till his sparse beard was close-reaped into the 
middle of the next week; reading \the whole time the only paper that I 

-ever do read, which he continued to do all the while the mam was curling 
his hair and whiskers, evidently just to spite me! It was an hour before 
I got away from the barber’s, and then the friend who would have loaned 
me five hundred dollars in my strait, had taken the morning cars for New- 
ark. 

After attending to some necessary business at the store, I sallied out for 
a ‘shin’-dy in Wall Street, for the times were very bard, It was not far 
from three o'clock, and the day was of the ‘nastiest’ August kind—hot as 
melted lead—muggy and sticky. Eres ‘short to-day,’ although 
each one ‘could have done it yesterday, if 1 had called,’ which struck me 
as being very curious. I had on @ pair of new boots, which my boot- 
maker, for the first time in fifteen years, had made too small. How they 
did bite at the heels, blistered as they were from slipping up and down 
in them! My neck-stock was constantly twitching around ‘’hind-side 
before,’ and I couldn’t keep my shirt down behind. It kept crawling up, 
and finally rolled into an inaccessible lump, saturated with perspiration, 
and oad | in the small of my back. This annoyed me almost as much 
as a flea—the first I had felt,this summer—that was nipping meat his 
leisure, in a secure position which he had taken up between my shoul- 
ders.. ; 

“ At this interesting juncture I was seized by the button by pehaps ro 
most perfect specimen of a bore to be found in the city, large as it is, pee 
plenty as they are; not one ef your big pod-auger sort, but a fellow 
twists a gimlet into you with his right hand, while he detains you by the. 
button with his left, taking it out now and then, when he thinks it sor 
ing rather hard, and forthwith inserting it in another place. He bs o 
ing me, in a loud voice, of a shabby trick that had lately been ser him 
by a man who had just passed us, and what he had that morning said to 


him: F 

« ‘Sir!’ (said I) *yon are a liar and a scoundrel” . 

“I could see, as nat s-by turned round te look at us, t they monght 
he was this complimentary remark fo me! I t . 
either, that they should have thosght 20, for my face must have been a 

deal inflamed with impatient endurance. 

“Well, when endure it no longer, I broke.away to drop yb 





the only friend whom I thought could and would ‘help me out ;’ 
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_be Spirit of the Cumes,_ 


March 17, 




















a =o - _ - ; 
what do you think ?—he had just lent every dollar he had to Mr. —— (the | 
very man whom my button-holder 52a i been serving up to me in parcels), 

“his “particular Irie i! a 

“Ags | an « office. the lock struck hree I went home 
more ant i, m a x remember ever to have been Delor in 
my ile : ; 

“Twas now wrought up the highest pitch. I went straight to my | 
bedroom, and after a long search, I found the little black rascal that had 


covered my back and shoulders with thick oblong welts of blotches; and 
was glancing at the demoniacal revenge depicted in my countenance when 
I passed by the looking-glass, rolling my prisoner as ‘a sweet morsel’ of 
revenge between my thumb and finger, when the door-bell rang, and the 
girl came to say that ‘a gentleman wanted to see me.’ 

“J stepped below, with something of exultation in my manner, and in 
the hall found a bank notary. He handed me a protest, and when he had 
gone, I said to him: *You and your bank may goto thunder! I'd rather 
have the p/easure of torturing this little torment to death, than to have my 
paid note in my pocket!” 

“After manipulating my victim with due economy of enjoyment, I 
thought I'd see how he bore it. Now, would you believe it? it wasn’t the 
flea after all! It was only a little bit of black lint that had worn off from 
the lower side of my stock !”" 

This, to the complainant, was ‘‘the last hair that broke the camel’s 
back !” 





It is seldom that ore sees a more forcible instance of the ‘‘Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties,” than is recorded in the following sketch of 
a verdant Connecticut youth’s first voyage-in a steamboat :— 

“His curiosity was unbounded. He examined here, and he scrutinized 
there; he wormed from the engineer a compulsory lecture on the steam- 
engine, and mechanics in general; and from the flreman an essay on the 
power of ‘white heat,’ and the average consumption of pine, cord-wood, 
etc. 

**At length his ‘inquiring mind’ was checked in its investigations. He 
mounted to the wheel-house, and was asking the pilot, 

***What you doin’ that for, Mister ’—what good does it do ?” 

**He was here observed by the captain, who said, in a gruff voice : 

**<Go away from there! Don’t you see the sign—‘‘No talking to the 
man at the hellum?” Go ’way!’ 

** ‘Oh, certing—ye-es ; but I endly wanted to know’—— 

***Well, you do know now that you can’t talk to him—so just go 
away !’ 

‘*With unwitting willingness the verdant youth came down; and as it 
was soon dark, he presently went below; but four or five minutes before 
he ‘turned in,’ he was on deck and near the wheel-house, eyeing it with 
a thoughtful curiosity; but, with the captain’s rebuff still in his ears, 
venturing to ask no question. 

‘In the first gray of the morning he was up and out on deck; and 
after some hesitation, perceiving nobody near save the pilot, who was 
turning the wheel as when he had last seen him, he asked his suppressed 
question in an oblique style, somewhat characteristic of his region. 

***Wal—goin’ it yet, ha? Been atitall night, ha? A-screwin’ on her 
wp, ha?” . 

What vague ideas of ‘‘screwin’ up” a boat to make her ‘‘go ahead,’ 
must have bothered the poor fellow’s brain during the night! 





Deacon Johnson was very much given to finding fault with his minis- 
ter. The Deacon said it was a very easy thing to preach a sermon, and 
he should like very well to show the people how he could perform this 
service, though he had no book learning, and had never preached in his 
life. On Sunday morning the minister was taken suddenly ill, and send- 
ing for Mr. Johnson, requested him, as a special favor, to conduct the 
public services of the day. Delighted that the time had at last arrived 
for him to exercise his gifts, he hastened home to make what little prepa- 
ration he could for the grand display. He was at the church, and in the 
desk, when the cold chills began to come over him ; it was too late, how- 
ever, to retreat. He rose to give out a hymn, and commenced by saying, 
‘‘Our pastor is detained by sickness, let us sing to his praise the nineteenth 
Psalm.” The evident amusement of the people increased his agitation, 
and he finished reading the Psalm, saying, ‘‘Please to sing five verses, 
omitting the last line of each verse!” At length he came to the sermon ; 
he announced his text; he read it once; he read it again; but the more 
he sought for something to say, the less could he find. He looked down 
at the people, and the people looked up at him. Matters were growing 
desperate ; something must bedone. Mortified and humbled by the {re- 
sult of his experiment, he at length cried out, ‘*Brethren, if any of you 
think it is an easy thing to preach, all I have to say is, just come up here 
and try.” 

The ‘‘meeting” was soon dismissed, and the minister had no warmer 
friend and greater admirer, after that time, than Deacon Johnson. 

But greater men than the rustic deacon have been the victims ,of em- f 
barrassment, and their first essays at eloquence suddenly blasted at the 
very moment of their promised development. Many a verdant Congress- 
man, fresh from his constituents, has found the national bear-garden 
quite a different theatre for the display of his abilities from the tavern or 
the store up-country, where he has been wont to hold forth to his admir- 
ing friends. Mr. Collier, who became one of the leaders'in the Lower 
House, was taken all aback when he was first on his legs in that hall. 
He rose and said, ‘Mr. Speaker.” 

**The gentleman from New York,” said the Speaker. 

It began to grow dark in front of the rising member, bat he managed 
to exclaim again, ‘‘Mr. Speaker.” 

‘The gentieman from New York,” said the Speaker. 

By this time attention was arrested, and the sudden silence was even 
more confounding than the uproar in which he had risen. Once more he 
cried out, and now on the verge of despair ‘‘Mr. Speaker.” 

“The gentleman from New York,” said the Speaker, witli the faintest 
smile of compassion on his face. 

But no words came to bear the thoughts of the embarrassed member, 
and turning to a friend sitting next to him, he burst forth, 

“I say, Elisworth, do you know where I can charter a knot-hole for a 
fortnight ?” 

That was his maiden speech. His next was a decided hit, and he 
speedily rose to the front rank of speakers in.the House. 











A correspondent writes to us that the case of sharp practice related in 
the February number is not sharper than one recorded as long ago as 
1781, in the “*London Chronicle” :— 

‘An attorney in Dublin, having dined by invitation with his client se- 
veral days, pending a suit, charged 6s. Sd. for each attendance, which 
was allowell by the Master on taxing costs. In return for this, the client 
furnished the master-attorney with a bill for his eating and drinking; 
which the attorney refusing to pay, the client brought his action and re- 
covered the amount of his charge. But he did not long exult in his vic- 
tory; for, in a few days after, the attorney lodged an information against 
him before Commissioners of Excise, for retailing wine without a license ; 

and not being able to controvert the fact, to avoid an increase of costs he 
submitted, by advice of counsel, to pay the penalty, a great part of which 
went to the attorney as informer.” ‘ 

The importance of one vote is illustrated in every closely-contested 
election, but the value of one letter every man is made to feel who writes 
for the press. From the discovery of the art of printing down to the 
present, when thereis so much of it that one sometimes wishes the 
good old times were back again when there were no books, the blunders 
of the types have been the most provoking experiences to the author, and 
perplexing or amusing to the reader, No book in the world has been so 
often printed, none has suffered so much in printing, as the Bible. “The 
vinegar Bible” is so called from the misprint of the title to the twentieth 
chapter of Luke; “‘the Parable of the Vineyard” was printed ‘‘the Para- 
ble of the Vinegar.” It was printed in 1717, in England. The Station- 
er’s Company, having a monopoly of the Bible printing business, were 
mulcted in a ruinous fine for issuing an edition in which the not was left 
out of the seventh commandment! 

But even worse than that, was the fate of a poor woman. She was the 
wife of a printer, and had knowledge of the business enough, and mis- 
chief too, to enter his office after the types were all ready to print an edi- 
tion of the Bible, and taking out the word Lord from Genesis iii. 16, and 
fotos Soe place the word fool, she destroyed the sentence of subjec- 
tion to husband pronounced upon Eve, so that instead of reading ‘the 
shall be thy lord,” the passage appeared ‘the shall be thy fool.” The 
poor woman actually paid for her folly by the forfeit of her life. But 
= copies of that edition have been bought by collectors at a very high 

price. 

One of our own Bible societies committed the most amusing of all 
Scriptural blunders in printing an edition in which the 27th verse of Ga- 
jatians forth is murdered. The Apostle says, “For the desolate hath 

‘many more children than she which hath an husband ;” which the prin- 
ters made to read, “than she which hath an hundred.” Some copies of that 
edition are abroad, but great pains were taken to get them all in, — 

We sympathize with the author who received the last sheet of his ele- 





Pope Gregory, the types had made him say Tom Gregory! But it was 
| not too late. He was just ir e to correct it, and carefully putting the 
Pope in the margin, that t night be sur get 
g more of it t V ne was ir and, w 
fi rom Tom Gregory rom Gregory 
The well-known lines on “‘tweedie-dum and tweedle-dee” are quoted 
in the Encyclopedia Brittannica, and are said to have been written. by | 


Swift. They were suggested by a feud among the friends of two rival 
musicians, and in their connection read: 

‘Some say, that Signior Bononcini 

Compared to Handel’s a mere ninny ; 

Others aver, that to him Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 

Strange! all this difference should be, 

*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for March. 





A DISTRESSED CRAB. . 

Several years ago, a man named Crabb petitioned the Legislaturo of 
Massachustts to change his name, because his sweetheart refused to mar- 
ry him while he was called by sounloving acognomen. On the rejection 
of Crabb’s bill by the Senate, the New York Transcript, with its peculiar 
tact of turning everything laughable to good account, closed the sad fate 
of the disappointed lover in a crabbed tragi-comedy, thus: 

Now let us imagine for a moment what must be the sad sequel of his 
ungallant rejection. Mr. Isaac Crabb goes to visit his dulcinea. 
He knocks at the door with a trembling hand, and while he is waiting for 
it to be oper.ed, he fancies he hears her say: 

“*If you’re Mr. Harrison, come in—if you’re Crabb, stay out !” 

He is presently admitted, and his mistress, with a doubtfyl expression 
of countenance, says: 

‘Am I to address you as Mr. Harrison or Mr. 
speak the odious name of Mr. he 

“Crabb, madam, my name is still Crabb, I am sorry to say it for your 
sake and mine. The Legislature has declined my suit. But will you 
also, my dulcinea, persevere in declining it? Will—” 

“Don’t sidle up tome. I cannot bear a critter that goes sideways. 
Keep your claws off me!” 

“‘Ah, cruel, shall I never have the pleasure of calling you Mrs. Crab? 
Shall no young Crabbs climb upon our knees to share our affections and 
kisses ?” 

‘No, I’ll have no such critters poking about me; I’m sure they mast 
all be married men, or incorrigible old bachelors.” 

‘*Whatever they may be, there’s no hope for them at all. But why 
should a mere name separate two beings whose hearts are firmly united ?” 

‘Any other name J could abide—but to think of sleeping with a——!” 

**We shall both be crabs together.” 

‘Not by a jug full. Havn’t! told you often enough 

“Is that your ultimatum, then? Must I recece‘ Must I retrograde? 
Must I advance backwards? Farewell, then, most lovely, cruel woman! 
Farewell, most unfeeling Legislature! Farewell, all the joys and delights 
of matrimony! Incontinentiy will I drown myseli. I'll make my bed in 

teep water with my fellow Crabbs !” 
Then all ye lovers when ye go . 

A-fishing in the sea, 

And find a ‘‘Crab” upon your hook, 

Then think—oh, think of me. 


I died because I was a Crabb, 
My love was ‘“‘crabbed,” too; 
And yet she would not be a Crabb, 
For all that I could do. 


Ah, “‘crabbed” fate, above my bones 
There rests no marble slab ; 

I lie among the earth and stones, 
A poor, forgotten Crabb. 


TRICK OF A LOVER. 


One fine winter evening, early in the present century, Colonel ,and 
his maiden sister, Patty, were sitting on each side of a delightful hickory 
fire, enjoying their ‘‘ottwm cum dignitate,” without any interruption, for at 
least an hour; and that, considering the sex of Miss Patty, was certainly 
very remarkable. The Colonel was sitting cross-legged in a great arm- 
chair, with his spectacles on, and his pipe in one hand and a newspaper 
in the other—fast asleep. Miss patty was moving herself gently forward 
and backward ina low rocking-chair. Close by her feet was the cat, 
while Carlo was stretched out at full length on the rug in front of the fire, 
and, like his master, fast asleep. 

At length the Colonel roused fromjhis nap, took off his spectacles, and 
rubbed his eyes; then, glancing at a very large pile of papers that lay on 
the table near him, said— 

“IT wish Henry was here to help me about my rent.” 

‘*Well, I really wish he was,” answered his sister. 

‘*] can’t expect him this month yet,” yawned the Colonel. 

‘*Hadn’t you better send for him ?” said his sister. 

Upon this the dog got up and walked towards the door. 

‘*Where are you going, Carlo?” said the old gentleman. 

The dog looked into his master’s face, wagged his tail, but never said a 
word, and pursued his way towards the door; andas he could not well 
open it himself, Miss Patty got up and opened it for him. The Colonel 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and was composing himself for another nap 
when the loud and joyful barking of the dog announced the approach of 
some one, and roused him from his lethargy. Presently the door opened, 
and a young man gaily entered the room. 

“Why, William Henry, is that you ?” said Aunt Patty. 

‘‘Henry, my boy, I am heartily glad to see you,” said the Colonel, get- 
ting entirely out of the chair, and giving his nephew a hearty shake of the 
hand. ‘‘Pray, what has brought you heme so suddenly ?” 

**Oh,I do not know,” saidHenry ; ‘‘it’s rather dull in town, so I thought 
I would just step up and see how you all came on.” 

**Well, I am glad to see you; sit down,” said the Colonel. 

**So do,”’ said his sister. 

‘‘There, aunt, is a bottle of first rate snuff for you; and here, uncle is 
one of capital Maraschino.” 

‘“‘Thank you, my boy,” said the Colonel.’ ‘‘Positively it does my heart 
good to see you in such fine spirits.” : 

*“‘And mine, too,” said his sister. 

Henry, either anxious to help his uncle or Limself, broke the seal from 
the top of the bottle of cordial, and drew the cork, while Aunt Patty got 
some glasses. 

**Well, my boy,” said the Colonel, whose good humor increased every 
moment, *‘what is the news in B——? Anything happened ?” 

**No—yes,” said Henry: ‘‘I have got one of the best stories to tell that 
you ever heard in your life.” 

“Come, let’s have it,” said he, filling his glass. 

**Well, you must know,” said Henry, that while I was in town, I met 
with an old aind particular friend of mine, about my own age. About 
two months ago, he fell desperately in love with a young girl, and wants 
to marry her, but dares not without the consent of his uncle, a fine old 
gentleman, as rich as Creesus—do take a little more cordial.” 

‘*Why, don’t his uncle wish him to marry ?” inquired the Colonel. 

“O, yes,” resumed Henry, “bat there’s the rub. He is very anxious 
that Bill should get a wife, but he’s terribly afraid that he’d be taken in ; 
for itis generally understood that he is to be the gentleman’s heir. And 
as for his uncle, though very liberal in everything else, he suspects every 
lady who pays his nephew the least attention, of being a fortune hunter.” 

“The old scamp,” said the Colonel—‘‘why can’t he let the boy have his 
own way ?” 

“T think as much,” said Patty. 

**Well, how did he manage ?” said the Colonel. 

‘*Why,” said Henry, ‘the was in a confounded pickle. He was afraid 
to ask his uncle’s consent rightout; he could not manage to let him see 
the girl, for she lives at some distance. But he knew that his uncle en- 
joyed a good joke, and was an enthusiastic admirer of beauty. So, what 
does he do, but go and get her mimiature taken, for she was extremely 
beautiful, besides being intelligent and accomplished.” 

“Beautiful! intelligent! accomplished!” exclaimed the Colonel—“‘pray 
what objection could the fool have to her ?” inquired the Colonel. 

**Why, she is not worth a cent,” said Henry. 

“Fudge,” said the Colonel—"I wish I had been in the old chap’s place ; 
how did he get along ?” 

*‘Why, as I said, ne had a picture taken, and as it was about the time 
of collecting rents, he thought it would make the old man good natured if 
he went home and offered to assist him ; and so, answering all inquiries, 
he took the miniature out of his pocket, handed it to his uncle, and asked 
him if he liked it—telling him that @ particular friend lent ittohim. The 
old gentleman was in ecstacy of delight, and declaring he would give the 
world to see a woman as handsome as that, and that Bill might have her.” 

**Ha !” shouted the Colonel, “the old chap was well come up with. 
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ganily printed book, and was shocked to find that where be had written 


The best joke I ever heard; bot was she really beautiful ?” 














*“‘The most angelic creature I ever saw,” said Henry; ‘‘but you can 
1dge for yoursel! He lent me the picture, and knowing your-taste that 
e | way, I broug r yor 0k at Here H y i { his pocket 
and handed it t ut the same time ref g his glass Aunt Patt 
got out of her chair to look atthe picture. ‘*Well, now,” she said, “that 
3a beauty.” 
“Vou may well say that, sister,” said the Colonel; ‘‘shoot me if do not 


wish I had been in Bill’s place. Deuce take it! why did you not get the 
girl yourself, Harry ? The most beautifai creature I ever laid my eyes on! 
{ would give a thousand dollars for such a niece.” 

**Would you ?” inquired Harry, patting the dog. 

**Yes, that [ would,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘and nine thousand more upon 
the top of it, and that makes ten thousand ; shoot me if I wouldn’t.” 

**Then I'll introduce her to you te-morrow,” said Henry. 

‘And there wasa wedding at the house of the worthy Colonel the ensuing 
week, and as the old gentleman was highly pleased with the beautiful 
and accomplished bride, it is reasonable to suppose that Henry did not 
forget his promise. 


A CONUNDRUMICAL LOAFER. 

A fellow in a complete suit of faded corduroy, and very dirty withal, 
tumbled off the steps of St. Andrew’s church, just as the watchman ar- 
rived at the spot, and making two or three revolutions on the pavement, 
stopped face upwards before the officer, and propounded the following 
query: 

“I say, watchy, are you pretty sharp at conundrums? Why am] likea 
backsliding christian? That’s a pretty tough one, you think? Well, don’t 
puzzle. It’s because I fell away from the church, and am likely to be 
picked up by the devil at last.” 

The watchman, without thanking him for the infernal compliment, 
picked him up. On the route down Chesnut street, the captive addressed 
the captor again; 

“‘Watch, I'll try you with another. 
Hayti?” 

‘‘Because you are a sassy scoundrel.” 

**No, because I am attended by a black-guard.” 

‘‘And because you are as big a blackguard yourself as could be picked 
vp in a year’s travel.” 

Nothing more was said till they came in front of Col. Wood’s Museum, 
ire 4 the corduroy man once more addressed the man of the made and 
rattle. . 

**Don’t get out of heart, watchy. Better luck next time. Why are the 
Quaker Giant and. myself like the god of marriage ?” 

‘*Because you are humbugs.” 

“Bah! no. Because we are high men.” 

‘**Do you call yourself a high man?” 

“Yes,I do. I’m pretty high, I think; if ten swallers of whiskey can 
make me so. Besides I’m a trump ; an ace of trumps, and you know that’s 
always high.” 

‘*Ay, in the game of All Fours.” 

‘**That’s the game I was playing when you came across me.” 

**You were playing low, | think; for you were flat on your back. But 
Pil play the deuce with you, and that will be low enough, if you don’t get 
along without any more talk.” 

‘You are not as bright, old fellow, as 1 thought you were, but here’s one 
I guess that you can chaw. Why are you like sugar candy ?” 

‘*I can’t exactly say,” replied the watchman, a little flattered by the 
saccharine comparison. 

**Well, it’s because I'd like to lick you, if I had a chance,” said the pri- 
soner at the very moment be was thrust into the cage. 

This morning, when the conundrum maker answered to the name of 
Simon Pearce, the watchman’s evidence was heard and a commitment 
for vagrancy was speedily made out. 

**Can I say a word or two?” asked Simon. 

‘“‘Certainly,” answered the Mayor. 

‘‘Why,” said the incorrigible effender, ‘why is a small bob tail brown 
horse, with a blaze tace, like Gov. Bigler?” 

‘Take him away,” said his honor, and the last conundrum remains 
without solution, to exercise the guessing faculties of our readers. 


ROSSINI’S WAY TO RAISE 6000 FRANCS. 


Weare indebted to Dwight's “Journal of Music” for the following 
translation from the French of M. Escudier : 

Every thing about the great composer of ‘‘Ii Barbiere” and “‘Guillaname 
Tell,” is sure to have interest with the lovers of music, and the following 
anecdote is so very characteristic. 

From ‘‘WiiliamTell” to the moment he quitted Paris, it was impossible 
to snatch a note of music from Rossini. In vain the impresarii of Italy, 
of Vienna, of London, of St. Petersburg, besieged him with their orders ; 
he remained deafand mute. Music had become a matter of indifference 
to him, to such a point that during four years he never entered the hall of 
the Italiens, although he lived in the theatre and was one of the three 
associates in the direction. 

One day, one of his compatriots, a friend of his family, came. to find 
him: 

‘‘Maestro,” says he, ‘1 am unhappy, very unhappy; you alone can 
change my situation.” 

‘*What’s the matter, then, and what do you want ?” 

**There had been confided to me the sum of 6,000 francs, which I should 
have remitted three days since to a housein Paris. By I know not what 
fatality I was drawn into gambling, and I have lost these 6,000 francs. 
If I do not have this sum in twenty-four hours, I am disgraced.” 

**Diable !” exclaimed Rossini, ‘‘six thousand francs! A few days agol 
sent off all the money at my disposal to my father. No matter; I have 
friends and will consider, since itis a question of a debt of honor and the 
error of a young mantobe repaired. Return to-morrow in the afternoon.”’ 

An hour afterwards, his publisher, M. Troupenas, came in. 

‘*Weli, my dear Rossini, will you never come out of your lethargy ’” 

‘‘What? Iam very well. Ah! I understand you: you come again to 
ask music of me.” 

**Yes, I shall come and come again. Icannot believe that your brain 
has remained inactive ever since ‘William Tell,’ and that you have got at 
least some melodies to give me.” 

‘*Melodies, my dear Troupenas! those are indeed hard to find; they 
even dispense with them in the grand operas which have been made for 
some time past. Perhaps we can understand each other; I am in imme- 
diate need of 6,000 francs to oblige a friend. Will you lend me them ?” 

‘“‘Lend youthem! In an hour! will bring them, and if for this sum 
you are willing to write me a few blueties, | will accept them in payment.” 

‘“‘And how many must there be of these biuettes ?” 

‘Oh! mon Diew, enough to make an album; eight or ten.” 

‘Aw revoir, my dear editeur! Bring me my 6,000 francs at six o'clock 
this evening.” A momentafter, Lablache entered Rossini’s apartment in 
his turn. He was almost seized with an attack of apoplexy on seeing him 
seated, pen in hand, before a cahier of music paper. 





Why am I like the Emperor of 


(Hymen.) 











you think perhaps that I am writing anopera?” nd he wenton black- 


ening the paper with notes. ; 

“What demon has passed this way?” exclaimed Lablache. ‘If they 
had told me they had seen you walking with your feet in the air, I should 
have been less surprised than I am at seeing you composing.” 

‘Approach a little. I am in the midst of transcribing some chansonneties 
which I have scribbled in the leaves of albums. I have need of a dozen, 
and I have promised Troupenas to deliver them to him in the course of the 
day. Ah! There isa taraatella which I made for you a dozen years ago 
You vught to remember it?” . 

Lablache recalled his souvenirs and began to sing the ¢araniella, which 
Rossini noted down upon the spot. 

“And this little duet of : J Marinari? Ab! itis in the album of the Coun- 
tess of M——. I haveit. And la Partenza! It is in thealbum of M me 
the Princess G——. And/'Orgia!” And this, and that; and Rossini 
went on writing with a prodigious rapidity. He had preserved in his 
memory the melodies which he had improvised in albums; he did not 
compose, he remembered. 

At six o’clock M. Troupenas was on hand as he had promised. 

“Iam punctual, my deat maestro; here are your six bank notes. 

“Ah! ab! J am punctual, too, hereare your blueties, There are more 
than you bargained for; instead of six you have twelve of them. 

One can imagine with whatjoy M. Troupenas carried off the twelve 
compositions of Rossini. A month afterward, nothing was talked of in 
the Parisian world but the publication of the Soirees Music 








Wooden Car Springs.—The Railway Times says that most of the cars in 
the Pennsylvania coal trade have wooden springs, each consisting of two 
pieces of ash, say eight feet long, six inches wide, and two inches in 
thickness, bolted together and supporting the boxes. It has been found 
that the first cost of the wooden springs is but one-third that of steel, and 
the cost of maintenance less than one half. The wooden springs ase 8 
elastic as those of steel. , sneall ter 





“Ah! is it you, Lablache? Why do you stand therelikea statue? Do . 
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he Spirit of the Cimes 


1855. 
ai chew all tendency to that gross and dissipated indulgence, w! | statement in P iny, which wae long a matter of puzzlement. He speaks 
THE BIRDS OF SPRING ight this mistaken tle bird to an untimely ena. ithe Roman artists boiling the onyx stones with honey for seven or eight 
a Wolfert’s Roost. | days. This statement, once discredited, is now believed, for there are 
{INGTON IRVING ‘ ma) dealers in agate, onyx, chalcedony, and carnelian, at Oberstein and Idar, 
THE ENGLISH AND THE FRENCH. who have manufactories in which analogous processes are carried on. 


ef é olitics, and the 
* My quiet residence in the country, aloui trom fashion, politics, dt 


sney market, leaves me rather at a loss for oc : ; 
occasionally to the study of nature, and other low pursuits. aanardl oa 
neighbors, also, on whom to keep a watch and sane ay . 
servation, I am fain to amuse myself with pry!2g ane r - me aa con- 
cerns and peculiarities of the animals around me; anc, Curing Mets 
sent season, have derived considerable entertainment from pen eee wn 
little birds, almost the only visitors we have, during the early part of the 


cupation, and drives me 


i ee have passed the winter in the country, are sensible of the 
delightful influences teat accompany the earliest indications of spring ; 
and ot these, none are more delightful than the first notes of the birds. 
There is one modest little sad-colored bird, much resembling a wren, 


rhicl ouse just om the skirts of winter, when not a 
behest aaa sents and when a few prematurely warm days 
had given a flattering foretaste of soft weather. He sang a in = 
dawning, long before sunrise, and late in the evening, just belore the 
closing in of night, his matin and his vesper hymns. It is trne, he sang 
occasionally throughout the day ; but at these still hours, his song was 
more remarked. He sat on a leafless tree, just before the window, and 
warbled forth his notes, few and simple, but singularly,sweet, with some- 
thing of a plaintive tone, that heightened their effect. ' 

The first morning he was heard, wasa joyous one among the young 
folks of my household. The long, death-like sleep of winter was at an 
end; nature was once more awakening; they now promised themselves 
the immediate appearance of buds and blossoms. 1 was reminded of the 
tem pest-tossed crew of Columbus, when, after their long dubious voyage, 
the field-birds came singing round the ship, though still far at sea, rejoic- 
ing them with the belief of the immediate proximity of land. A sharp 
return of winter almost silenced my little songster, and dashed the hila- 
rity of the household; yet still he poured forth, now and then, a few 
plaintive notes, between the frosty pipings of the breeze, like gleams of 
sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology in vain, to find out the name 
of this kindly little bird, who certainly deserves honor and favor far be- 
yond his modest pretentions. He comes like the lowly violet, the most 
unpretending, but welcomest.of flowers, breathing the sweet promise of 
the early year. 

Another of our feathered visitors, who follow close uporm the steps of 
winter, is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wée, or Pheebe-bird; for he is called by each 
of these names, from a fancied resemblance of the sound of his mono- 
tonous note. He is a sociable little being, and seeks the habitation of 
man. A pair of them have built beneath my porch, and have reared se- 
veral broods there, for two years past their nest being never disturbed. They 
arrive early in the spring, just when the crocus and the snow-drop begin 
to peep forth. Their first chirp spreads gladness through the house. 
“‘The Phasbe birds have come!’ is heard on all sides; they are wel- 
comed back like members of the} family; and speculations are made 
upon where they have been, and what countries they have seen, during 
their long absence. Their arrival is the more eheering, as it is pro- 
nounced, by the old weather-wise people of the country, the sure sign 
that the severe frosts are atan end, and that the gardener may resume 
his labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so poetically yet truly de- 
scribed by Wilson. His appearance gladdens the whole landscape. 
You hear his soft warble in every field. He sociably approaches your 
habitation, and takes up his residence in your vicinity. 

The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that rivals the Eu- 
ropean lark in my estimation is the Boblincon, or Boblink, as he is com- 
monly called. He arrives at that choice portion of our year, which, in 
this latitude, answers to the description of the month of May, so often 
given by the poets. With us, it begins about the middle of May, and 
lasts until nearly the middle of June. 
return on its traces, and to blight the opening beauties of the year; and 
later than this, begin the parching, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
summer. But in this genial interval, nature is in all her freshness and 
fragrance: “the rains are over and gone, the flowers appear upon the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the veice of the tur- 
tle is heard in the land.” The trees are now in their fullest foliage and 
brightest verdure; the woods are gay with the clustered flowers of 
the laurel; the air is perfumed by the sweet-briar and the wild rose; the 
meadows are enamelled with eclover-blossoms; while the young apple, 


the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among. 


the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the Boblink. He comes amidst 
the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his life seems all sensibility and 
enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is tobe found in the soft bosoms 
of the freshest and sweetest meadows; and is most in song, when. the 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, 
pours forth a succession of rich tinkling notes; crowding one upon ano- 
ther, like the outpouring melody of the skylark, and possessing the. same 
rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a tree, 
begins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and flutters tremulously 
down tothe earth, as if overcome with ecstasy at his own music. Some- 
times he is in pursuit of his paramour; always in full song, as if he 
would win her by his melody ; and always with the same appearance of 
intoxication and delight. 


Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the Boblink was the envy 
{ my boyhood. He crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature called to the fields, and the 
rural feeling throbbed in every bosom ; hut when I, luckless urchin ! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong day, in that purgatory of 
boyhood, a school-room. It seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me, 
as he flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with his happier lot. 
Oh, how Ienvied him! No lessons, no task, no hateful school; nothing 
but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine weather. Had I been then more 
versed in poetry, I might have addressed him in the words of Logan to 
the cuckoo: 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; - 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring ! 


: Further observation and experience have given me a different idea of 
this little feathered voluptuary, which I will venture to impart, for the 
benefit of my school-boy readers, who may regard him with the same 


unqualified envy and admiration which I once indulged. I have shown: 


him only as I saw him at first, in what I ma i i 
career, when he in a manner devoted himself Seebtn ommadeaus os 
joyments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, and sensibility 
and refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred from injury ; the very 
school-boy would not fling a stone at him, and the merest rustic would 
Pause to listen to his strain. But mark the difference. As the year ad- 


vances, as the clover blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into sum- 


mer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits ; i §- 
cal suit of black, assumes a fadebt dusty garb, and sinks Hy ne pene. 
joyments of common vulgar birds. His notes no longer vibrate on the 
oat he is stuffing himself with the seeds of: the tall weeds on which he 
ately swung and chanted so melodiously. He has become a “ben vi- 
hep a ‘gourmand ;’ with him now there is nothing like the “joys of 
? table.” Ina little while he grows tired of plain homely fare, and is 
od ona g4stronomical tour in quest of foreign luxuries. We next hear 
* him with myriads of his kind, banqueting among the reeds of the De- 
peti and grown corpulent with good feeding. He has changed his 
ae in traveiling. Boblincon no more—he is the Reed-bird now, the 
re sought for titbit of Pennsylvania epicures; the rival in unlucky 
decnian Re yma Behn on he goes, pop! pop! pop! every rusty 
ntry is blazi ° i i 
by thenenmde paters Ant ngjaway. He sees his companions falling 
Pe he take warning, amd reform?—Alas, not he! Incorrigible epi- 
vied bie gain he wings his flight. The rice swamps of the South in- 
scarcely . ~~ gorges himself among them almost to bursting; he can 
nowinl y lor corpulency. He has once more changed his name, and is 
can amous Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 
leat ve his career; behold him spitted with dozens of his corpu- 
Southern ppitietone served up, a vaunted dish, on the table of some 
» Sach is the story of the Boblink ; o i i 
: ; once spiritual, musical, admired, the 
> + on and the favorite bird of spring; finally, a gross lit- 
alana —o w Pees his sensuality in the larder. His story con- 
cheat to ia we y the attention of ali little birds and boys ; warning 
° 00 ba P to those refined and intellectual pursuits, which raised him 
t gh a pitch of popularity during the early part of his career ; but 


Earlier than this, winter is apt to | 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The French intellect is quick and active. It flashes its way into a sub- 
ject with the rapidity of lightning; seizes upon remote conclusions with 
a sudden bound, and its deductions are almost intuitive. The English 
intellect is less rapid, but more persevering ; less sudden, but more sure 
in its deductions. The quickness and mobility of the French enable 
them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity of sensations. They speak and 
act more from immediate impressions than from reflection and medita- 
tion. They are therefore more social and communicative; more fond of 
soviety, and of piaces of public resort and amusement, An Englishman 
is more reflective in his habits. He lives in the world of his own 
thoughts, and seems more self-existent and self-dependent. He loves the 
quiet of his own apartment; even when abroad, he in a manner makes 
a little solitude around him, by his silence and reserve; he moves about 
shy and solitary, and, as it were, buttoned up, body and soul. wo 

The French are great optimists: they seize upon every good as it flies, 
.and revel in the passing pleasure. The Englishman is too apt to neglect 
‘the present good, in preparing against the possible evil. However ad- 
versities may lower, let the sun shine but for a moment, and forth sallies 
the mecurial Frenchman, in holiday dress and holiday spirits, gay as a 
butterfly, as though his sunshine were perpetual; but let the sun beam 
never so brightly, so there be but a cloud in the horizon, the wary Eng- 
lishman ventures forth distrustfully, with his umbrella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at turning small things to ad- 
vantage. No one can be gay and luxurious on smaller means; no one 
requires less expense to be happy. He practises a kind of gilding in his 
style of living, and hammers out every guinea into gold-leaf. The Eng- 
lishman, on the contrary, is expensive in his habits, and expensive in his 
enjoyments. He values everything, whether useful or ornamental, by 
what it costs. He has no satisfaction in show, unless it be solid and com- 
plete. Everything goes with him by the square foot. Whatever display 
he makes, the depth is sure to equal the surface. ) ; 

The Frenchman’s habitation, like himself, is open, cheerful, bustling, 
and noisy. He lives in apart of a great hotel, with wide portal, paved 
court, a spacious dirty stone staircase, and a family on every fleor. All 
is clatter and chatter. He is good-humored and talkative with his, ser- 
vants, sociable with his neighbors, and complaisant to all the world. 
Anybody has access to himself and his apartments; his very bedroom 
is open to visitors, whatever may be its state of confusion ; and all this 
not from any peculiarly hospitable feeling, but from that communica- 
tive habit which predominates over his character. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces himself in a snug brick 
mansion, which he hasall to himself; locks the front door; puts broken 
bottles along his walls, and spring-guns and man-traps in his gardens ; 
shrouds himself with trees and window-curtains ; exults in his quiet and 
privacy, and seems disposed to keep out noise, daylight, and company. 
His house, like himself, has a reserved, inhospitable exterior ; yet who- 
ever gainsjadmittance is apt to find a warm heart and warm fireside 
within. . 

The French excel in wit; the English in humor: the French have 
gayer fancy, the English richer imaginations. The former are full of 
sensibility, easily moved, and prone to sudden and great excitement ; but 
their excitement is not durable; the English are more phlegmatic ; not 
so readily affegted; but capable of being aroused to great enthusiasm. 
The faults of these opposite temperaments are, that the vivacity of the 
French is apt to sparkle up and be frothy, the gravity of the English to 
settle down and grow muddy. When the two characters can be fixed in 
a medium, the French kept from effervescence and the English from stag- 
nation, both will be found excellent. 

This contrast of character may also be noticed in the great concerns of 
the two nations. The ardent Frenchman is all for military renown: he 
fights for glory, that is to say, for success inarms. For, provided the na- 
tional flag be Victorious, he cares little about the expense, the injustice, 
or the inutility of the war. It is wonderful how the poorest Frenchman 
will revel on atriumphant bulletin; a great victory is meat and drink to 
him; and at the sight of a military sovereign, bringing home captured 
standards, he throws up his greasy cap in the air, and is ready to jump 
out of his wooden shoes for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, considerate person. - If he 
does wrong, it isin the most reasonable way imaginable. He fights be- 
cause the good of the world requires it. Heisa moral person, and 
makes war upon his neighbor for the maintenance of peace and good or- 
der, and sound principles. He is a money-making personage, and fights 
for the prosperity of commerce and manufactures. Thus the two na- 
tions have been fighting, time out of mind, for glory and good. The 
French, in pursuit of glory, have had their capital twice taken; and 


John, in pursuit of good, has run himself over head and ears in debt. 
Woolfert’s Roost. 


THE ONYX AND THE CAMEO. 


Few productions of art are more delicately beautiful than the cameos, 
or, as some writers give the plural, camei. It is sometimes thought that 
a medal or medallion, or a similarly engraved article in relievo, is neces- 
sarily a cameo; but there is a needless confusion of terms here. Cameo 
has a special meaning, and a very pretty meaning, too. It is understood 
that, in a good cameo, the ground shall be of.a different tint from the 
raised device, and the difficulty is to find a substance which presents this 
difference. It will not suffice to paint the cameo, as a means of producing 
the diversity ; this would bea sham, fictitious and imitative affair, having 
no value in the eyes of a person of taste. 

In olden times, the cameo engravers always employed gems or valuable 
stones, selected with especial reference to variationsin tint; but the cheap 
cameos of modern days are made of shell, and the still cheaper imitations 
of glass. The onyx appears to have been more generally selected than 
any other gem—obviously in consequence of the very remarkable tints 
which it presents. The true onyx of the mineralogist does not mark the 
limit of application; for the engravers give the same name to other stones 
which, though mineralogically different, are, in structure and appearance, 
very similar. The twochief kinds employed are the sardonyx and the 
carnelian onyx. The use of such stones for such a ber ge is of so high 
antiquity, that no one can safely name the period of its introduction. 
There may be truth in the supposition that the art was invented in India, 
thence introduced into Egypt, and thence copied by the Jews, who prac- 
tised it after the Exodus from Egypt. Be that as it may, the numerous 
passages in the Bible relating to engraved jewels and stones are well 
known, and to point to the existence of the art among the Israelites. 
‘Onyx stones and stonés to be set in Ephod, and in the breast-plate of the 
high-priest,” are among the gifts which the people were commanded to 
bring to the tabernacle. Moses was also commanded to take two onyx 
stones and engrave on them the names of the children of Israel, or rather 
of the twelve tribes—six on the one, and six on the other. The instruc- 
tions are very precise, for they relate to the ‘“‘work of an engraver in stone 
like the engraving on a signet.” It is true that this does not necessarily 
imply a production analogous to a cameo, since it may have been engrav- 
ed in intaglio or sunken lines, instead of in relief. So far as can at pre- 
sent be judged, the Hiridoos, Egyptians, Hebrews and Persians, chiefly 
valued their engraved stones for the written or hieroglyphic characters 
wrought on them ; but the more refined Greeks aimed at higher resuits— 
they sought to render their engraved stones works of art, and it was then 
only, properly speaking, that true cameos were produced. When heads 
and figures were introduced upon the gems, the fancy of the Greeks had 
at once a wide field open for its exercise. The Romans, likewise, prac- 
tised the art with great skill, and some of their productions, still extant, 
are truly wonderful. The Italians, who derived their knowledge of the 
art from their predecessors, the Romans, are at the present day the most 
skillful cameo engravers, the productions of France and England in this 
art being less striking. 

In a recent number of the “‘Art Journal,” was given an interesting ac- 
count of the present mode of condacting the cameo art. We will present 
in a condensed form the more popular and easily understood details : 

It appears that Oberstein, a small town in Prussia Saxony, furnishes 
the chief supply of onyxes for the cameo engravers. Some are brought 
from the Brazils and from the East Indies, but the European artists de- 
pend chiefly upon Oberstein. The onyx.occurs in detached pieces in the 
ground, in rows, all separated like the nodules of flint in chalk. The va- 
lue of each specimen de mainly on the character of its markings or 
tints. Sometimes chalcedony and carnelian are stained to imitate real 
onyx ; and this, indeed, forms one of the arts carried on at Oberstein. 
There are layers or strata in chalcedony, which, though presenting the 
same tint to the eye, differ in texture and compactness. The stone is ca- 
pable of absorbing fluids in the direction of the strata; but this power 

differs in the different strata, some of which will absorb more than others. 
Hence it follows that one single stone, treated with one single liquid, may 
be made to present as many gradations of tint as there are iayers of strata, 














owing to their difference in absorptive power. This fact renders clear a 





This onyx dyeing is verycurious. It was for many years @ secret in the 
hands of ene person at Idar, who is supposed to have derived it from Ita- 
ly ; but the art seems now to be regularly practised in the two towns 
above named. Suppose the artist to have a piece of chalcedony, or of 
red, or yellow carnelian, which he wishes to convert into an onyx for the 
cameo engraver ; he proceeds as follows: The stone is carefully washed 
and dried; itis placed in a clean vessel containing honey and water, 
and is there maintained at nearly a boiling heat fora period of two 
or three weeks—the watered honey being renewed as fast as it evaporates. 
This done, the stone is transferred to @ vessel containing strong sulphurie 
acid; it is covered over with a piece of slate, and the acid is heated to’ 
350 or 400 degrees Fahrenheit. If the stone be sott, a few hours of this 
powerful ordeal will suffice; but a harder specimen may require immer- 
sion in the hot acid fora whole day. The stone is then washed and dried 
in a kind of oven, it is polished, and itis steeped for some days in oil. 
The oil is afterwards removed by rubbing the stone gently with bran. Sul- 
phuric acid is used only in the cases when a dark or onyx ground is requir- 
ed; ifa red or carnelian ground be sought, the acid is nitric instead of 
sulphuric. We have spoken of one stone only, but several are operated 
upon atonce. Now, the conjoint action of the honey, the acid, and the 
oil appears to be this; the honey penetrates into the porous layers of the 
stone, and is carbonized in the pores by the acid; this carbonization 
deepens the tints of the dark layers in the onyx specimens, and of the red 
layers in the carnelian specimens; while the heat increases the opacity 
of the white layers, thus rendering the contrast more striking. 

There are mechanical processes carried on at Oberstein, besides this 
chemical treatment of a particular kind of stone, for a-particular purpose. 
Besides onyx, agate, chalcedony, and carnelian, the Oberstein lapidaries 
work upon amethysts and other stones and gems. The rough chalcedony 
or onyx stones are ground upon small mills formed of. very hard sandstone, 
mounted on horizontal axes, and worked by water power. Thestonesare 
generally grouna until some particular layer or tint comes conspicuously 
to the surface; and then a polishing process succeeds. It is after this 
grinding that the singular chemical coloring operation is conducted, in 
those specimens which—whether onyx, or sardonyx, or carnelian—are to 
be used for cameos. 

A method very strange to all of those familiar with its adoption, is em- 
ployed for determining the value of the stones. A small fragment is bro- 
ken off, and is moistened with the tongue; the buyer carefully notesshe 
rate at which the moisture dries away ; he examines to see whether it be 
absorbed by the stone quickly or slowly,and whether in equal or diffe- 
rept pare by the different layers. According to the greater or lesser ra- 
pidity of absorption, and to the equality or inequality of the absorption 
in different parts, so does he judge the susceptibility cf the stone to re- 
ceive the peculiar coloring action by means of honey, on which its fitness 
as a cameo material somuch depends. The cameo stones prepared at 
Oberstein and I@ar are estimated at about £3,000 annual value. 

When a suitable piece of stone reaches the hand of the cameo engra- 
ver, he has many matters to take into consideration before he can com- 
mence his artistic labors. He has to determine what his design shall 
be, and how far the layers of the stone will be suitable for that design. 
Supposing him to select a head or bust on a dark ground, he would w 
that the line ef division between the light and dark layers of the onyx 
should he clearly defined, so as to coincide with the line of division; be- 
tween the device and the ground. When the stone consists of several 
layers or colors, considerable scope is afforded for the exercise of judgment 
in selecting a design, ia which the whole of the colors can be rendered 
available consistently with true artistic effect. In reality, therefore, the 
cameo engraver does not resolve upon his design, and then search about 
for an onyx suitable for it; he rather takes an onyx, studies its layers and 
tints, and adapts a design to it. He may, it is true, have beforehand a 
general notion of the sort of cameo which he wishes to produce; bat 
leaves himself open to modifications of plan according to the character 
and qualities of the onyx. 

These preliminary matters being settled, the artists proceeds with his . 
delicate labors. He makes a drawing and a model ; the drawing is much 
larger than the stone; but the model isthe exact size of the stone. 
The wax model is gradually wrought so as to represent the exact device 
which he wishes to produce in relievo on the cameo; and this serves him 
as a pattern of authority during his work. The outline is sketched on 
the surface of the stone, and is cut in witha sharp instrument; after 
which, the whole of the white portion of the onyx, beyond the limits of 
the design, is cut away, leaving the dark portion as a back ground. The 
interior portion of the design is then worked, by gradually cutting away the 
parts that are to be sunken ; the wax model serving sagieuide in respect to 
the depth to which the various parts of the cutting are to be carried. 
This process of engraving is not effected, as some might suppose, by 
sharp chisels and gravers; the implements used are small revolving 
wheels made of soft iron. A sort of lathe is worked by a treadle; the 
little wheels are made to rotate rapidly; the onyx is held to the edge of 
the wheel; and the rapid revolution causes the wheel tocut away or 
abrade the surfare of the onyx. It might perhaps be supposed that, as 
the onyx is harder than the soft iron, the latter would wear away rather 
than the former, but the stillness of the one and the rapid movement of 
the other reverse this effect. A tallow candle fired from a gun, will pene- 
trate a deal board, from an analogous cause. The little wheels employ- 
ed vary in size and shape; some have edges as thin as a knife, while the 
others have the edges more rounded ; the largest are seldom more than a 
fifth or a sixth of an inch in diameter, while the smallest appear little more 
than mere points, although a magnifier shows them to possess the true 
circular or disk form. It is not the actual iron of the wheel which cuts 
the onyx, but a little diamond dust which, moistened with oil, is applied 
to it. Thus does the artist proeeed with his slow and tedious work, cut- 
ting away the white part of the onyx until he has realized the full idea 
of his design. And when this is done, other little wheels of copper.and 
of box-wood are employed to polish the dainty work. 

It is little matter for wonder, that cameos, which require so much pa- 
tience, skill and taste, should be costly. A well-executed cameo, with 
the. head of a single figure upon it, costs even at the present day from 
£12 to £20. Nor need we express any surprise that attempts should be 
made to lessen the expense, by employing some other material than pre- 
pared onyx. Of all substitutes which have been tried, shells have been 
found most suitable; and hence has been introduced a new candidate to 
public favor—shell cameos. Some sorts of sheli have the advantage of 
being soft enough to work upon with ease, whilejthey|afford the necessary 
variety in color. Among other kinds, the shell called the “Bull’s Mouth, : 
from Madagascar and Ceylon, has a red or sardonyx inner coat or ground ; 
the ‘*Black Helmet,” from Jamaica, Nassau, and New Providence, hasa 
blackish or onyx inner coat; while the “Queen Conch” hase pink 
ground. 

These shells are formed of three distinct layers of calcareous matter, 
deposited one after the other in the formation of the shell. For cameos, 
the centre layer forms the body of the bas relief; the inner layer is ren- 
dered available to give a varied appearance to the surface of the . 
If the three layers are of different tints, the power of producing beautiful 
results is greatly increased; but if the layers be not well compacted to- 
gether, a durable cameo could not result; and the artist has therefore 
many requirements to guide his selection. The shell called the Black 
Helmet” is large enough to yield two or three br cameos. The shell 
cameos are not wrought by revolving wheels but by sharp-cutting tools 
—such as gravers, hardened wire sharpened at the point, and darning- 
needles. This pretty art-manufacture is said to have been introduced into 
Sicily about half a century ago, and to have been confined to Italy for - 
twenty years or so; but an Italian then began to make shell cameos at 
Paris, where the art has ever sizce been carried on more extensively than 
any where else. 

Besides the cameos made of onyx and of shell, others are now made of 
glass. It has been found that some kinds of glass, if exposed for any con- 
siderable time to a high degree of heat, but below their point of fusion, 
are so far changed in their properties and texture as to become opaque, 
fibrous, tough, and extremely hard. It has also been found that two or 
more layers of glass, of different colors, may be cemented together into 
one whole. These two facts have rendered it easy to produce a material 
out of which eameos might be engraved by means similar to those which 
the flint glass engraver employs in adorning decanters and —_— 
generally. If done quickly and roughly, ¢hey are very cheap ; if oa 
carefully, they are very ; so that it is not improbable that paver 
cameos may be produced extensively as iilustrations of the finest 
mens of ancient art. ; 

It need, perhaps, scareely be said, that seal engraving hh: prineiais 
simply the reverse of cameo engraving: The seal is ao i. i. 
artistic expression, in intaglio, while the cameo is ene “small 
The mode of cutting an onyx or carnelian seal would . = Te- 
volving disks or cutters, as in the case of cutting » c#me? ava 





materials. 
————s 
Let a girl be ever so young, the moment she is married she becomes & 
woman. Sbaccemes voted 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Lafayette Course, Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 8. 


AvarTsta, Ge ..ccreeeee 
Broap Rocx, V4......- Jockey Club Spring Meeting, fourth Tuesday, April 24. 
Farrs.p, V8 .,+.+.-+ Jockey Club Spring Meeting, first Tuesday, May 1.. 

Mowe, Ala .....5.+-. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, third Monday, March 19. 

Nsw CRLEANS, La..... Metatrie Course, Jockey Club Meeting, lst Tuesday, April 3. 








TURF REGISTER FOR 1854. 

The ‘*American Racing and Trotting Calendar” for 1854 is progressing 

rapidly through the press. It will contain all the Racing and Trotting in 

the United States and Canada during the past year, with Tables of Win- 
ners, Stallions, &c., and copious Indices. Price One Dollar. 

Gentlemen will please send in their orders without delay, so as to se- 


cure a copy as soon as published. 
Address 
Spirir oF THe TIMES Office, March 5, 1855. 


On Dits in Sporting Cirrles. 


Mobile ( Ala.) Races.—Our Mobile friends are expecting fine sport at the 
races over the Bascombe Course, which commence on the 19th inst. The 
**Register” says: 

Horses of high repute, won by blood, and bone, and mascle, in hard 
fought fields, will be here to contend for the prize of victory, and exhibit 
the fruits of high breeding and skillful training. To give our readers and 
the public generally a taste of the quality of sport in store, we may men- 
tion that four stables are already here, with the following nags: 

Judge J. S. Hunter’s Sam Letcher, a three year old colt, by Sovereign, 
out of Bellamira; and two very promising three year olds, by Margrave. 
Sam Letcher has ran several good races in Kentucky, and run two races in 
New York, one of which was a match for $5000 a side, beating Madonna. 

Mr. Wm. L. Nunnalee has on the ground Medway and Frank Waters 
—the former has performed some very noteworthy exploits, and in oneot 
her races she beat Lexington one heat. 

Col. A. M. Sprague has a three old filly, by Sovereign, and a four year 
old colt, by Regent. The former is matched against Brown Lick, for 
$3000 a side, mile heats—the match to be run on Saturday, the 17th inst. 

Col. T. B. Goldsby has Brown Dick-and three other Margra@ves. Brown 
Dick is now in his three year old form, and is just from the scene of his 
triumphs in Charleston. He has won for his owner about $10,000. At 
Charleston he rar three races in four days, running sixteen miles in the 
aggregate, and making the last three miles in 5:40, a performance that has 
only been once equalled over that famous course. 

Capt. W. J. Minor, of Louisiana, will arrive here on the 10th inst., 
with Ricardo, LeRoi, Vandyke and Bijou. The first named horse has 
beaten Brown Dick twice out of three times. 

Col. John Campbell and Capt. Thos. G. Moore will be at hand about 
the 4th inst., the former with Mary ‘Taylor, Cordelia Read and two three 
year olds. The latter has the Maid of Orleans, McGrath, Henry, and a 
four year old, by Black Prince. 

Col. S. M. Hill is also expected with two Margraves. 

Such an’ array of horse aristocracy as the above i3 bound to make a 
sensation. Mr. John Clark is the lessee of the course, and from his estab- 
lished reputation for knowledge of the proprieties of the turf, the public 
has the best guarantee that everything will be conducted in such a man- 
ner as to give the highest satisfaction to the lovers of the sport. 


Joun Ricuarps, Publisher. 











Che Spirit 


LAD} FOLK IS DEAD! 

Death. cold ré ath seized his bonded 
H \ | vi y a 

supposes to be vas 1 ap] 
time ore she died; My; was in the stable when she fe o stand no 
more. ‘Thus passes from the Turf toa resting place beneath it, an old 
| familiar. Weshall see “The Gray Mare” no more, but her deeds are | 

| recorded in the archives of the ‘‘Spirit,” and will live long after the epi- 


taph of your humble scribbler shall be written; and when our hair shall 
have grown as white as hers that was once gray, we shall look back 
through the distance to the deeds that she porformed on the Beacon, the 
Ceutreville, the Hunting, and Oambridge courses, for 
**There’sa feeling within us that loves to revert 
To the merry old times that are gone.” 
PeTer Basswoop. 


TROTTING ON THE ICE AT GARDINER, MAINE. 
TUESDAY, March 6, 1855—Match for $200, Mile heats, the raeker giving the trotter 30 
rods start in each heat. 
Charles Milliken’s gr. g. Grey Kangaroo (trotter) 
J. Prays’ b. g. (encker} 





POCO meee ee ees PHOT SOHO Eee ee eeee ee eeee sees es sees EOE8 


Time, 2:51—2:49, 

The race wound up by a general rush for the city—horses to go as they 

d please, which, in most cases, Was a dead run. 
Yours truly, 


d 





C.R.S. 





TROTTING ON THE ICE AT FORT TICONDEROGA. 
Fort Ann, N. Y., March 12, 1855. 

Mr. “Spirit”—On Friday and Saturday, the 2d and 3d inst., was wit- 
nessed the following trials of speed on the ice of Lake Champlain, at the 
foot of Mt. Defiance, and within the shadow of the crumbling ruin of 
Fort Ticonderoga, so near that once celebrated fortress, that had Ethan 
Allen stood there with his eighty-three men, as he did on the morning of 
the 10th of May, 1775, we could have heard the old hero demand its sur- 
render ‘tin the name of-the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
But the rough old warrior was not “thar,” nor were his eighty-three men. 
Yet there were ten times eigity-three men standing there to see a contest 
of adifferent nature, and perhaps among them the descendants of that 
handful of Green Mountain Boys who captured that supposed impregna- 
ble fortress, and secured to us the first trophy in the waz for independence. 


Friday, the 3d inst., was the first day of the trotting. - There were two 
» purses given by the sporting circle of Ticonderoga—one of $10, for three- 
year-olds, and one of $15 for four-year-olds. 

For the three-year-old purse there was entered an Emperor colt, bred by 
Wm, A. G. Arthur, Esq., of Ticonderoga, from Bridges’ Young Emperor, 
who was got by Napoleon, out of the celebrated mare Fanny Pullen. Em- 
peror has stood for a few years past at Ticonderoga, where he has left 
some of the most promising young steck in this part of the country. 
Every colt has size, and, so far as my knowledge ex‘ends, giving unmis- 
takable signs of speed and bottom. Emperor was purchased last fall, by 
C. S. Haines, Esq., of Elizabethtown, N. J., to breed to his own mares. 
This colt entered for the purse is a blood bay, size good, and has that 
easy, still-going, trotting action, peculiar to Emperor and his stock, that 
I have not observed in any other breed of horses. 

The opponent of this colt—there being but two in the race—was a 
black colt, bred, owned, and drove by Col. Nearing, of Orwell, Vt. He is 
the produce of Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk, and considered, by those 
posted up in horseflesh, to be a good’un, aad threatened with that ex- 
pensive article yclept speed. 

The first heat the Emperor, being hardly broken to harnes$, had to be 
informed repeatedly with the whip what was his duty; yet he held the 








Sale of Stallions.—We understand from the Lexington ‘Observer,” 
that a company from Ohio have recently purchased of Messrs. Tuomas 5. 
DarnaBy and Enocn R. Smrru, théir stallions Victor and Grey Highlan- 
der, for a fraction under $4,000. Mr. Darnaby received $2,000 for Victor, 
and Mr. Smith a fraction under for Grey Highlander, the reduced price 
for him being because of a slight defect in his wind, caused from a cold. 
They were remarkably fine animals and had both repeatedly received 
premiums at the different Agricultural fairs in Kentucky. 

Good Shooting.—A correspondent of the Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial” at 
Killbuck, lil., writes that on the Sth inst., a man in that vicinity stood in 
the door of a dwelling-house, and at a single shot, killed fourteen prairie- 
chickens, and it was believed that the second barrel of the gun would 
have done like execution, if it had not missed fire. Somebody beat this. 





Curling Extraordinary.—The following account of a most interesting 
contest is copied from the ‘Montreal Gazette” of the 10th inst. :— 

The chaste and appropriate prize—a Silver Snuff-Box, in the shape of 
a ‘Curling Stone”—presented by that truly keen curler, and in all other 
manly games conducive to the invigoration of the constitution and good 
fellowship, Capt. Gallway, R. E., was played for according to the rules 
prescribed by the donor. In the first place, by the different Clubs sepa- 
rately, and afterwards by the five of each who had made the highest 
scores. The final contest, therefore, being among fifteen competitors, was 
won by one of the most scientific displays of Curling, perhaps ever wit- 
nessed in Montreal or elsewhere, by Col. Dyde. The gallant Captain 
himself was one of the winners in his own Club, the ‘*Montreal,”’ and 
made a very bold and energetic push in the final trial. The ice, one of 
the Thistle Rinks, having been just flooded and kept intact for the occa- 
sion, was keen and exceedingly fine, and the crowd of spectators during 
the whele day evinced plainly the great interest taken in and how much 
the game is getting,into vogue. 





Monarch.—The attention of Breeders and Farmers is directed to the 
advertisement of Monarch on another page. He stands this season at 
the Herdsdale Farms, Westchester county, at $50 for thorough-bred 
mares and $20 for mares not thorough-bred—an inducement for farmers 
in this section to improve their stock of horses. 





Volcanic Repeating Pistol—We have seen and fired a pistol, recently 
invented and patented, which bids fair to excel every thing in that line 
that has yet been offthed to the public attention. It seems to combine 
all that could be desired in such a weapon. Colt’s pistol compared with 
it seems like a distortion, or a clumsy, uncouth, and ridiculous affair for 
a fire-arm. The volcanic pistol carries a Minie or conical ball, in a rifle 
barrel, and will put it through @ three-inch plank at a distance of ninety 
rods. The receiving tube will hold ten ball cartridges, which may be de- 
posited in two seconds of time. 

_ The pistol may be discharged thirty times in fifty seconds. It is so con- 
trived that it is not liable to accidental discharge. There is no priming, 
no caps, and therefore no danger to the eye from any ignition near the 
breach. Neither is there any recoil, so as to jar the arm or disturb a sure 
aim. The whole construction is so simple as not to get out of order even 
from long use. The powder and ball are enclosed in the same metallic 
cover, so that a person could swim a river with one of these in his belt 
without in the slightest degree injuring the powder. In short, the wea- 
pon is in all respects one of the most perfect things in the shooting line 
that we ever took in our hands. New Haven Palladiam. 


A Teunessee correspondent desires. some information respecting the 
new “Yankee Notion” described above—its size, price, ete. As we have 


never seen one, perhaps the inventor or some of his friends will oblige our 
Tennessee correspondent. 





PACING AND TROTTING ON THE ICE, 
AT SPRING POST, CAYUGA Counry, y, y, 
THURSDAY, March 8, 1855—Purse $50, for pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
Mr. Carr’s gr. m. : 1 
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Just after the word was given for the last heat, Swamp Robin lost a 
shoe, and consequently the heat and race. 
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black colt to his work from the score to the coming out, and although the 
black won the heat, the ice was not suffered to melt under his feet. 

The second heat the Emperor had just begun to find that he could trot, 
and he went to work as though it suited him. He shook off the black 
colt, and was winning the heat in fine style, when the harness—hemlock 
tanned, I suppose—gave way, and he left with Mr. Arthur for other parts, 
giving the heat and race to the black colt. Time not taken. 

The four-year-old race was a family contest, where Black Hawk met 
Black Hawk. There were three or four entries. Mr. Howe, of Moriah, 
entered a bay colt, got by “tthe Old Hoss.” Mr. Porter, a brown colt, 
sired by North’s Black Hawk. And Mr. , of Sudbury, a bay, the 
get of Felton’s Baltimore stallion, a Black Hawk. * 

The first heat proved the old adage, “the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.” The colt of Mr. Howe, having led the family 
party from the starting point to near the end of the mile, with much ease 
to himself and satisfaction to his friends, was, to the surprise of all, pulled 
up alongside an ice-scraper, which the driver, with Quixotic imagination, 
no doubt, mistook for the Judges. The Felton colt now took the lead, 
and won the heat. 

The second heat the Felton, taking confidence from his success in the 
first heat, now went to work in earnest, and, came out 1 1 in the race. 
Time not taken. : 

Saturday, 3d inst., was a match for $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in 
harness, between a black Black Hawk mare, entered by J. W Holcomb, 
and a grey Hamiltonian mare, entered by Orson Smith; the black mare 
was backed by the Yorkers, and the grey by the Vermonters. It was a 
match of breeds—a sort of State match, in which each mare was trotting 
for the honor of the breed and. State she represented. The horses were 
in splendid condition ; the “soap” was most certainly up, and the event 
proved they were trotting forit. It was as “bully” a race°as a man 
would wish to see; it was neck or nothing in every heat from one end to 
the other. The horses stood any amount of punishment, yet the grey 
mare took three straight heats without a break. The time was taken by 
running a pair alongside, and I give it ‘‘on information and belief” as 
2:50—2:59—2:56. Peter Basswoop. 

The following summary is compiled from the above :— 


TROTTING ON THE ICE AT TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
FRIDAY, March 2, 1855—Purse $10, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, in harness. 
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SATURDAY, March 3—Match for $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
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RABBIT CHASE IN TEXAS. 
Austin, Texas, Feb. 13, 1855. 

Mr. Editor.—The lovers of fun and “glorious excitement” in and 
around our beaatiful little city are blessed to a degree that seldom falls to 
the lot of ordinary mortals. We ‘long ha’ thought” to describeit to your 
readers, and we now make an effort to ‘do that same.” 

Imprimis, to feel, enjoy, and appreciate a Rabbit Race in Texas, it 
must be seen. A man who has never seen a mule-eared rabbit race knows 
nothing about the glories of **the chase.” 

The mule-eared or mountain Rabbit will weigh from six to nine pounds, 
and the ears will measure from 14 to 16 inches from **tip to tip” (in proof 
of which latter faet, by the way, we'll send you a pair before long). We 
run them on the prairie, on horseback, and with greyhounds. They run 
all the time in a road or cow path, if possible, and scorn the protection of 
fences, bushes, or timber. They run four and a half or five miles, and 
over a dry road; a full grown old buck, who is in good running order, 
will make Lecomte’s time the first mile and Lexington’s the next. Com- 
pared with his running a fox chase is a mere *“butter-and-eggs” lick ; and 
over the broad undulating prairie, on a good horse, by taking advantage 
of the turns and forks in the cow paths, every jump he makes can be 
seen. 
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Five or six of us in the party, well mounted, and four or five of the fast. 
Fest dogs prehaps—Lucy, Snip, Vic, Jake, and Fanny (not Fannie). (We 
named our dogs, Mr. Editor, and will feel aggrieved at any critiques upon * 
our taste). About three miles from the city we reach the “big prairie,” 


high, dry, dotted over with-little farms, and stretching from the foot of the 
mountains far away into the country. As we come into the prairie the 
aun is just rising, the morning is lovely as the blush of modesty, and the 
air as balmy asa maiden’s breath. The riders separate, and move at in- 
tervals of forty or fifty yards. The horses raise their heads, quicken their 
pace, and seem to “know what’s coming.” ‘Two or three fox hounds 
that we take along to “jump ’em,” push out a little ahead, while the 
greyhounds follow behind them and keep a sharp look out, ever and anon 
bounding into the air, as alark is flushed, until—hark ! a clear shout from 
one of the boys, ‘There he goes!” He’s up, and all eyes are upon him. 
The dogs are near himin a moment. At first he bounds about in every 
direction, ears erect, and so badly frightened as hardly to know which 
waytorun. Inan instant, however, they ‘‘crowd him,” and he strikes 
a path, lays his ears back, looks about half as large as he did at first, and 
he who wants to see the sport “‘mustn’t stay long at one place.” He takes 
the lead, the dogs close behind him, and the horsemen bring up the rear. 
We wish we could put down in writing the loud ringing chorus that goes 
up from the boys as we run the first mile of that race; but ‘‘it’s no use.’? 
For half a mile they push him hard, and a “green one” would think 
they “had him.” Now they press him to the very heels. Watch him? 
Lord, what running! A wild pigeon couldn’t begin to keep up, and 
gradually he “‘widens the gap” till the dogs lose sight of him, and we 
wait for the foxhounds, who take the track and put him up agair in a 
mile or a mile and a half from ‘‘where last seen.” He has been ‘“‘squat- 
ted” for a few moments and moves stiflly, but makes another gallant effort 
of two or perhaps three miles, and even then no “short stock” can see 
‘the death.” 

Such, Mr. Edftor, is a faint description of the finest chasing sport we 
ever saw or heard of! The excitement is wild and glorious, and the plea- 
sure sometimes becomes almost maddening. We challenge ‘the world” 
for a dog (or anything else that hasn’t got wings) that can overtake one 
that we can show, on the first heat of a mile and a half, and we’ll pledge 
him a beautiful track and no obstructions. If any gentleman will bring 
‘“‘the said animal,” and wager ‘‘dry goods” on it, he can make ‘‘model 
artists” of all Tue Boys. 


P. S. Some of ‘the boys” have this moment returned from a wolf 
chase. They started two, neither of which ran less than twenty miles! 
A lady joined the party—the same who a year or two ugo actually rana 
wolf twelve miles by herself, and dragged him home with her’bridle rein 
Fact! We'll write you of the next chase. [Do so!] 








“SICH A GOOD ’UN!” 
Knoxvittz, March 8th, 1855, 

To ‘*The Tall Son of York.”—I sometimes see the “Spirit,” and “enjoy 
myself a heap” over the many good things it always contains. Now I, 
unlike Canning’s knife-grinder, have a, “‘story] to tell, sir,” which, if you 
choose, you can ‘‘put in the papers.” 

One bitterly cold evening, about six weeks ago, I had to go on horse- 
back to the town of F » a distance of about sixteen miles. I started 
about a half-hour before sunset, on ‘“‘Dandy,” a fine pacing horse, who, 
if he couldn’t quite ‘‘make it in two forty,” was smart enough to take 
me to F quite easily and comiortably in two hours, ‘‘stoppages in- 
cluded.” 

Before I had gone half a mile I overtook Jack B., mounted on a rough, 
big-legged chunk of a colt, that trottec along with about as much grace 
and sprightliness as a cow. 

‘Hello! Charley, where are you going this time of dey?” 

**Going to F Come, go along.” 

“I would, if I wasn’t on such a rough saddle-horse.” J 

Whereupon I, being a social sort of fellow, proposed that if Jack would 
give me the horor and pleasure of his company, I would exchange hor- 
ses with him at J » Which is about half way between this place and 
F Jack agreed, and away we went. 

A short distance farther on, we stopped ata little village, where Jack, 
who keenly appreciates the good things of this life, had discovered,some 
‘old rye.” To keep the cold out, we took a couple of “blizzards” each, 
and jogged on. It was cold enough to freeze the horns off a muley cow, 
as Jack expressed it, so that when we got to J » he said he didn’t feel 
as if he ever drank a drop in his life. Consequently, he ‘‘took one on,” 
and when he got thawed a little at the stove, took another; and at start- 
ing took a stirrup-cup. I mounted Jack’s colt—on which he had one of 
those villainous horned saddles, that are the abomination of all good 
horsemen—while he got upon *‘Dandy.” Jack, it seems, had forgotten 
all, about the exchange we were to make. We had gone a few hundred 
yards when he exclaimed : 

‘Hello! Charley, some d—d scoundrel has sawed the pommel off my 
saddle !” 

**You are joking!” , 

**Fact; did it while we were in the tavern.” 

Whereupon, 1 made -the interesting discovery that Jack’s numerous 
smiles had so ‘*muddied his intellects” that he didn’t know my horse from 
his! Now, one of: Jack’s weaknesses is to maintain that every horse he 
has is a little the best one living. No matter how utterly worthless it 
may be, Jack: is sure to discover some quality in which it surpasses all 
others. He once had an old spring-halted, buck-kneed brute, that 
couldn’t ‘go high low,” and Jack swore he was the best horse inthe 
country, because—‘the’d stand quietly without being tied!” So I thought 
I'd hear what Jack had to say abouthis colt. Said I, : 

“That’s a good colt you’re on, ain’t it, Jack ?” 

“Yes, Sir! He’s one of ’em.” 

“Can he do anything, Jack ?” 

‘No, nothing but walk and trot, but you'd better believe he’s some at 
that, for acolt.” 

“Well, Jack, I have been noticing him for some time, and I think, if he 
was properly handled, he’d make a mover.” 

**T think so too, but I don’t know how to do it.” . 

“Try him, Jack, pull him up by the head, and see if he won't pace.’ 

Jack pulled the reins, and old “Dandy” paced off beautifully. ’ 

‘There! by thunder!” exclaimed Jack, “did you ever see anything 
prettier than that? G’lang! I say, Charley, I'll rather take the old man 
down, for he always said the colt wasn’t worth a d—n, and couldn’t han- 
dle himself better than acow. G’lang! Why, he don’t do any thing else 
but pace. Tell ye what, Charley, I always did hold him at a hundred 
and fifty dollars, but I wouldn’t look at less now than a cool two and & 
half. Won’t my respected governor open his eyes when he sees colt 
move? Vil win something from him, for he'd bet his shirt that colt 
could’nt do anything. G’lang! Why, I can beat dad’s old bobtail all to 
nothin’ !” 

And so Jack went on bragging, like Pistol, never suspecting that he 
was ‘not on his own horse, until we were almost at our journey’s end, 
when, the cold air having somewhat sobered him, he discovered his mit- 
take, and announced it by saying, in a tone of deep disgust: 

“Pshaw ! you can’t fool me; I know this ain’t my horse!” 

But that wouldn’t do; Jack had to “‘come down ;” and if you wantto 
see a man look disgusted, just ask my friend Jack what he'll take {. his 
pacing colt. Yours, CHARLEY. 
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which the Club was formed to promote, ané W™® wom rightly considered, would be the strongest proof of the sincerity of one's _ We regret to have to announce the death of this a miable 
. gentleman, of consumption. He had, until lately, been engaged as as- 


ing a popular American pastime. Amusement in some form—a plea- 


surable excitement of mind, and sa 
object of universal pursuit, and as most persons are able | she 
limited portion of time from the engrossing cares of business, it is of no 
little importance to select such amusements as shall combine, te the great- 
est possible extent, immediate pleasure with ultimate substantial benefit. 

We claim for the game of Cricket, that in poingof that agreeable exci- 
tation of the mind which gives the zest to all amusements, it is not ex- 
is equalled, by any game practised in the country. 
The large number Of persons engaged init at the same time—twenty-two 
—and the fact that each individual has his distinct duties to perform, and 
that every looker-on, who understands the rales of- the game, can déter- 
mine instantly the skill and efficiency of every act of each of the players, 
gives to this amusement a peculiar interest. We claim that the practice 
of the game confers not only strength and agility to the muscular system, 
quickness to the eye, and dexterity to the hand, but also the’habit of ra- 
pid decision and prompt action, which is sawpractically useful in many of 
the sudden emergencies of life. 

We claim that Cricket playing is eminently beneficial to health. This 
is especially true in respect to those whose business is of a sedentary na- 
ture, whose time is necessarily devoted mainly to professional or official 
labor. To secure and maintain that happy combination, ‘‘a sound mind 
in a sound body,” exercise and amusement are acknowledged to be ne- 
cessary. Certainly no mistake can be more fatal, than that entire and 
unremitting devotion to business, which, asa necessary consequence, in 
a few brief years so prostrates the whole physical system as to take away 
not only the capacity for enjoyment, but the power to labor. 

The game of Cricket is practised in the open sunlight, on the green 
turf, and in the pure air, under all the circumstances most favorable to 
the re-invigoration of those who engage init. Probably no other game 
requiring strength, skill, and activity, is so entirely unobjectionable in 
respect to the moral influences by which it is surrounded. . 

The New York Club, now establ®hed ten years, has an excellent ground 
—the best in America—conveniently located at Hoboken, and during the 
season employs a competent and obliging ground keeper, who is at all 
times ready to impart instruction in the game to such as desire it. A 
trifling fee will admit new members to all the privileges of the Clab. 
Gentlemen who desire to be proposed as members of this Club will receive 
all requisite information and attention by applying to Joun Ricuarps, 
Treasurer, ‘‘Spirit of the Times’’ Office, 3 Park-place, or to GrorGE 3 
MaxwELt, Secretary, 1S City Hall, Office of the Clerk of the Supreme 


Court. , 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN BOSTON. 
Boston, March 12, 1856. 

fk Dear P.—The snow is with us once ‘again, and don’t I wish it may 
‘stay put” long enough for one more flirt out to Brighton! But I’m dubi- 
ous about it. How I would like to see an old fashioned stupendous Down 
East snow storm once more! These little juvenile affairs, dead almost as 
soon as born, don’t amount to much beside the memory of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Such great white heaps laying all along the roads for miles and 
miles away; such scrambling over banks, accidentally caving in, for the 
sake of being extricated by a pair of bright eyes and strong arms, which 
we hope some time to have a partnership in; such sliding down hills on 
hand-sleds, encircled by said arms, while the moonlight lays all along the 
pathway like a sheet of silver; where whispers soft and low scarce vibrate 
upon the ear, and lip meets lip, till there is hardly room for the rambling 
zephyr to pass between them! This issomething like a treat from the 
hand of Old Winter! I remember well how my /irst affections drifted 
away on a hand-sled once upon atime! People laugh at childish loves, 
but I tell you, though I have recognized many a heartache since, (making 
it a-rule to be broken-hearted at least once a month, for the sake of the 
romance!) never one of them began to be so poignant, so bitter, or so 
never-get-over-it, as did the ene created by the sight of ‘‘him I loved,” 
sliding down hill on a hand-sled with Becky L. in hisarms! J, that had 
placed such confidence in his vows; that had refused to ‘*March to Que- 
bec” in any company buthis; 7 that, biind him tight as they chose, would 
never allow him to catch anybody but me; that named all my apples for 
him, and smuggled an extra seed in when there were not enough legiti- 
mate ones to spell his name. I that never slept before kissing that towy 
lock of hair of his! Why it was perfectly excruciating to my feelings! quite 
an extinguisher, I assure you! I’ve grown wiser since, and were I in the 
lover market should wonder more to find one who didn’t have two or more 
strings to their bow than one whodid! But never speak mockingly of 
children’s loves—it is the spring time of their affections. 
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What a homiiy, to be sure, on a subject which, at best, admits a deal 
of argument. Mrs. Crowe, I think it is, who says ‘‘a flirting woman is 
undeserving a true man’s heart.” What a Mrs. Crowe! Nota word 
about a flirting man! Nota word aboat the anxiety, the alternate hope 

and fear, the battle between suspense and certainty, which a woman is 
forced to endure who has built the castle of her affection upon the sand 
of a flirting man’s promise. Let a man be sure of a woman’s love and 
he is sure of her ; but let a woman feel sure of a man’s most earnest af- 
fection, and she may just as surely set down in black and white, with the 
same ink, the certainty of his flirtation whenever a chance occurs. I 
think women have had the honor of being flirts long enough; if they can 
beat the opposite sex at it, they deserve a wonderful deal of credit. But 
they can’t! It isa moral impossibility. To begin with, men seldom love 
atall! They will not give their hearts the broad fu!l swey of love, but 
hold them back by the strong arm of self-control. -They say thus far 
Shalt thou go and no farther! If, as accidents will happen, they get un- 
taly and try to bolt the match, they pull them in with short run, and talk 
them down to reason! Oh rare philosophers are men in heart affairs! I, 
that have been a sort of waif upon the waters of life, have studied hu- 
— nature pretty closely. I believe with Watts (oh rare old dreamer!) 
that 
The eternal power that formed the mind, 
One mould for every two designed, . 
And blest the new-born pair. 
‘**This be a match for these,” he said, 
And down he sent the souls he made 
To find their bodies there! 
But parting from their warm aboge, 
They miss their fellows on the ro&d, 
And never join their hands. 

I have seen such miserable mismatching, such discordant elements 
brought into one focus, that I wonder persozs in their right senses should 
mate with such utter disregard for the fitness of things. There is too 
much of it in the world—more in this country than in any other, I think. 
Even France, with its despotic parental requisitions, there are still loop- 
holes for escape, and not unfrequently the most business-like marriage 
turns out the pleasantest. But here we marry too early. No woman’s 
mind is formed before she is twenty-five, and yet, deplorable fact, at that 
age & maiden ie verging upon frightful Old Maidhood! And so they mar- 
Ty + marry to prevent so fearful a catastrophe, and if they do not too late 
repent the act—if they do not too late find the assimilating spirit, whose 
course missed theirs on its earthward journey, ten to one some other evil 
stares them in the face, threatening the destruction of happiness, peace, 
and affection, forever! But what is the use of talking. ‘Men and wo- 
men have died and the worms have eaten them, but not of love,” sayth 
brave Will Shakspeare. A light heart and a thin pair of somethings will 


friendship against all possible doubt. But here are the sunbeams again, 


“tap, tap, tapping at my window,” while the sorry little snow flakes, 
which but now promised something fine in the perspective, are dripping 
down, and melting off in tears, because 1 won’t open my window and 
give them entrance. 

Mrs. I. C. Frost commences an engagement, under the most favorable 
auspices, atthe Howard Atheneum, this evening. Parthenia is her se- 
lection, with Eddy to support her as Ingomar. Mrs. Frost has talent of a 
high order, and will be a valuable acquisition to Willard’s already excellent 
company.’ By-the-bye, talking of Willard, he is the most energetic of 
all managers extant. Nothing discourages, or indeed I may say, nothing 
defeats him. He will make a very agreeable season before the Ravels 
come, and will do still better in the coming year. He has some fine talent 
among his male stock company. Eddy is a glorious actor ; glorious in 
every sense of the word. Always at home, whatever the character of 
his impersonation may be ; and, without fear of contradiction, I may 
say, always a favorite with his auditors. 

We are going to have another “Eddy” when track time comes—at least, 
we hope so. Grey Eddy is wanted to put Know Nofhing to his tramps. 
We anticipate better sport than ever at the Cambridge track, this year. 
Goodwin will probably hold the reins.of government another season. He 
is very popular with the sporting men, both in our locality and elsewhere, 
and what he can’t achieve in the way of making the Turf attractive 
amongst us, no one else need try to accomplish. There are more fine 
horses arownd, now (some green ones, that will be found not so green as 
they look), than at any other period for years! The interest of the peo- 
ple also goes out towards the excitement of racing to an unusual.degree. 
We hope Goodwin will have the track, because we—wel!, no matter ; 
but perhaps some other body wouldn’t appropriate that window to we— 


us and company. 
There, that will do for thistime. All hands and the cook are in New 


York—our other half included. Perhaps you think Boston has taken an 
emetic, but it hasn’t. Tue New CorrESPONDENT. 


THE LATE FRANK PORTER. 

Last week we published a Telegraphic Dispatch from New Orleans, 
announcing the death of Frank Porter, in that city, on the 28th Feb., of 
consumption. We have since received a great number of letters on the 
subject, and various obituary notices of him, by his contemporaries in 
that city, and in other sections of the Union, to all of whom we beg leave 
to tender the expression of our heartfelt acknowledgments, 

The following obituary notice of poor Frank appeared in the New 
Orleans ‘‘Picayune,” the morning after his demise ; it is from the grace- 
ful and eloquent pen of our old correspondent ‘‘GzmorTicr”—now an as- 
sociate editor of that journal—who knew Frank long and loved him 
well :— sib es 

Obituary of Francis T. Porter.—We have the melancholy duty to per- 
form of announcing the decease, after a somewhat protracted illness, of 
Mr. F. T. Porter, for many years past attached to this office. He died of 
consumption in tuis city, a little before 3 P. M., yesterday, surrounded by 
kind and attentive friends, without pain, and in the full possession of his 
senses. Some days ago, with entire consciousness of his situation, he 
bade an affectionate farewell to many of his friends and acquaintances, 
and approached his end with calmness and resignation. 

It is now nearly six years ago that it became our painful duty to record 
the death of our valued coadjutor in the ‘‘Picayune,” Grorexz Porter, 
the brother of the lamented subject of this motice. Our friend, William 
T. Porter, of the New York “Spirit of the Times,’”” Mrs. Groner Pains, of 
Burlington, Vt., and the wife of Hon. Francis Brinuey, of Boston, Mass., 
are the only three survivors of a large family of brothers and sisters, who 
were born in that part of the town of Newbury, in the State ofgVermont, 
which is called ‘*The Oxbow,” picturesquely situated on one of the beau- 
tiful curves of the Connecticut river that divides that State from New 
Hampshire. The family is one of the oldest in New England, and is 
widely connected with many others of note in that section. 

After some time spent in mercantile business in one of the South- 
Western States, Frank resided in New York for many years, where he 
was engaged on the “Spirit,” with his brothers William and George, 
as a useful assistant in matters connected with the peculiar features 
of that journal, His facility and tact in every thing appertaining to the 
turf made his services extremely valuable to the ‘‘Spirit,” as afterwards 
and for a succession of years to the ‘‘Picayune.” 


failing, and last spring he was advised to take a sea voyage, with a view 
to its restoration. But that insidious disease, consumption, had marked 
him for its victim, and after some months spent in London and Paris, he 
returned to us, bearing with him the melancholy seal of his doom. 
Since his arrival a few weeks since, he has been gradually fading away, 
and finally expired as the wasted taper glimmers fitfully to its extinction. 

During his illness he has had the best and most devoted attention of 
many friends, who ministered to all his wants in the most assiduous and 
delicate manner. To the excellent family, the members of which have 
long been attached to him,'and under whose roof ht lived for several 
years, and finally died, too much praise cannot be awarded for the kind- 
ness and sympathy they have ever evinced towards him, and for the pa- 
rental care with which they ministered to him during his sickness. 

The Rev. Mr. Clapp was frequently at the side ot his dying bed, and 
manifested the deepest and most affectionate interest in him to the last, 
performing the rites of religion with that fidelity and earnestness that so 
signally characterize him as a devoted pastor. There was a sadness 
mingled with satisfaction in the.recollection that he had performed the 
same kind offices for the brother of the deceased, when he, too, lay upon 
the bed of death. , 

Francis Porter was a man of many fine traits of character, one of 
which was eminently distinctive—his innate sense of what constitutes true 
manly honor. We never knew a man whose instincts were more unerr- 
ing in the detection of aught that was mean, sordid or unworthy in the 
characters of those with whom he was thrown in contact; and he was 
never so earnest and decided in the expression of his opinions, as he was 
when denouncing or satirizing such traits. At the same time he was 
one of the most affectionate and attachable of friend¢ and companions. 
His perceptions were quick, and his impulses generous and noble. His 
temperament was of a character that, added to disappointments and pri- 
vate griefs, ‘‘with which the stranger intermeddleth not,” occasionally 
clouded his mind with fits of morbid gloominess and abstraction. But 
the general course of his life, like the predominant tone in his character, 
was manly, consistent, and innocent; and now, 

**After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

For the gratification of his relatives and friends abroad and at home, 
we quote a few extracts from a multitude of obituary notices that have 
reached us, which will give them some idea of the estimation in which the 
deceased was held by those who knew him best :— 

, Extract from the N. 0. ‘True Delta.” 

The disease which carried him off was a family complaint, 
consumption. Slowly but steadily it undermined a naturally strong and 
elastic constitution, and at length it triumphed over him, and his pulse 
became stilled, and his eyes closed in death! We were present when 
the pale messenger entered his chamber, and saw him yield to his fate 
without a struggle ora groan. Till within a few minutes of his death, 
he was perfectly conscious, and almost his last words were the whispered 
prayer: ** May God receive my soul !” ; 
Poor Frank! Up toa recent period he tried to convince himself that 
his disease was not incurable, and, indeed, he visited Europe but izst 
summer, with a view to the re-establishment of his health. All was, 
however, of no avail; the “‘golden bow!” was too much shattered to ad- 
mit of being rendered whole again, and now it is altogether “broken at 
the fountain.” 

Mr. Porter leaves a brotherin New York—the well-known Editor of 
the “‘Spirit of the Times.” He also leaves @ sister in Boston, and ano- 
ther in Vermont. Here, in New Orleans, he had many friends among 
the members of the Press and in private life, and by some of those he 
was carefully watched during the long, tedious hours of iliness. His re- 
latives may rest assured that all his wants were generously and abundant- 





ly supplied. 


Never very robust, his health during the last year has been gradually | 


sistant editor of the **Picayune,” and in that position had won the es- 
teem and respect of all who knew him. Some three months 8 ince he 
returned from a visit to the North in very feeble health, and was soon 
after compelled to resign all public duties, and confine himself to his 
chamber, Those who visited him there can bear testimony to the calm- 
ness with which he awaited death, After his protracted sickness, he was 
ready to greet the King of Terrors with asmile. May the flowers which 
sometimes fled his earthly path bloom sweetly o’er his tomb. 

Extract from the N. 0. ‘‘Bulletin.’’ 
* * * He was an eccentric gentleman, and the lingering nature of his 
disease produced a sort of apparent aceticism,which, however, disappear- 
ed when his true character and disiposition developed themselves, as they 
never failed to do to those who shared his confidence and fciendship, He 
was faithful and just in all his acts, and there was a manly ca and 
straight-forwardness about him which showed the high-minded, honora- 
ble man. Peace to his ashes! : 

Extract from the N, Y. ‘Sunday Courier.’”’ 

A naturally delicate constitution, impaired by a life in the 
South the year around through the hot and enerva summer months, 
and prostration by the fever of 1853, led him to take a European toar last 
spring, from which he returned in the fall, somewhat improved in health ; 
but he gradually pined away until his death. Mr. Porter was the young- 
er brother of Wm. T. Porter, Esq., of the New York “Spirit of the Times.” 
His brother George, who wasa man of brilliant talents and schelastic 
acquirements, died in New Orleans, in 1849, while assistant editor of the 
**Picayune,” which position he had occupied for upwards of six years, 
Another brother,Dr. Porter, a ripe scholar, agreeable and facile writer, and 
an estimable gentleman, died about two years since in this I Frank 
Porter was nota briliiant writer, but was a very useful member of the 
corps editorial, and won the friendship and esteem of all with whom he 
came to contact, by his amiable manners. He was about thirty-six years 
of age, and has left a very large circle of friends in the North as well as 
the South, who will lament his demise, We deeply sympathise with his 
brother, our confrere of the “Spirit,” who is now a lone brother. 

From the N. 0. ‘Picayune’? of 2d, instant. 

The Funeral of Francis 7. Porter.—All that was mortal of Francis T. 
Porter was followed to ‘‘the place appointed for all living,”. yesterday af- 
ternoon, by a large number of our most respectable citizens, the friends, 
acquaintances and associates of the deceased. Among these were many 
gentlemen connected with the different presses of our city. He was en- 
tombed in the same vault, at the Lafayette Cemetery, on Washington Ave- 
nue, where, a few years ago, the remains of his brother George were 
laid ; and now they lie side by side, united peacefully in death, as for so 
long affectionately in life. 

The funeral services were performed at the house of Dr, Hall, 133 Ba- 
ronne-street, in whose family Mr. Porter bas been residing since the com- 
mencement of his last sickness, and where he has received, from first to 
last, the most devoted attention, both from Dr. and Mrs. Hall. The Rev. 
Mr. Clapp officiated in the most feeling and impressive manner, accom- 
panying the solemn service with a brief and appropriate address to the 
company present. 

“Knowing none who did not love him, 

He hath passed away ! 

Ye who strove his path to stay, 
Well ye know that he you mourn 

Never caused your hearts a pain, 
Till he left you, to return 

Never again !” d 

From the ‘Delta’ of same date. 

The remains of our confrere, F. T. Porter, Esq., were removed trom his 
residence, yesterday evening, at the appointed hour, and interred in the 
Lafayette Cemetry, near the resting place of his distinguished brother, 
who was so deservedly a favorite with the people of New Orleans. His 
funeral was attended by many members of the city Press, who esteemed 
him in life for his blunt sincerity, his high personal honor, and keen in- 
telligence. Never again will his ears be vexed by the drowsy hum of the 
printing- press, or stunned by the noisy oratory of our courts of law, He 
is in a better land, where newspapers and the thousand and one petty an- 
noyances connected with them, are unknown for ever. He has pre- 
sented his last “report,” and we trust that it has been approved, Ve- 
ry few men were more worthy of the esteem of the profession than our 
deceased friend. Toa keen sense of the honorable nature of his ca : 
a pride in his profession which is somewhat too rare amongst us, he unit- 
ed great experience agd considerable capacity. He had many friends 
and acquaintances, and few, if any,enemies. Let us borrow an epitaph 
for him from the tomb of Albrecht Durer in that distant old Nuremberg 
city, and say—Emigravit. ; 








The following original communication is from the pen of an old asso- 
ciate, now connected with the press of this city :— 


THE LATE F. T. PORTER. 


“Pure asthe mantle which o’er him who: stood 
By Jordan’s stream descended from the sky, 

To that remembrance which the wise and good 
Leave in the hearts that love them, when they die.’’ 


One sunny day, last November, the writer of this stood on the deck 
of the “Empire City,” chatting with the late Frank Porter. He was 
then en route for the scene of his labors (New Orleans), and although 
‘not in full health, he seemed to be only slightly debilitated, at least to my 
hopeful vision. Two days eince I read, with regret and surprise, the an- 
nouncement of hisdeath. Itseemed that his ‘God bless you, my boy !— 
ll see you again next summer!” was ringing in my ears when I was 
reading his obituary. In like manner have I clasped hands with ‘‘Fal- 
conbridge,” “J. W. W.” and “John of York,” with cordial adieus, and 
warmly expressed hopes of future pleasant meetings—in like manner 
did they pass through nature to eternity. . 

Reflections upon the uncertainty of human life are trite, and the obitu- 
ary of Mr. Porter will be written by abler pens than mine. Bat ‘the 
was my friend, faithful and just to me,” and I may be pardoned for say- 
ing a few words of respect to hig memory. 
Frank Poiter was an honest man, as I believe, in the strictest -sense of 
the term. This was equally true of his personal and professional char- 
acter, and in these times of chicanery, deceit, and double dealing, such 
men are jewels above all price. Courteousand kind to all, he never ob- 
truded his opinions upon any one, but when they were onee announced, 
they were never changed. They were ‘‘not for a day, but for all time.” 
In his editorial capacity he was untiring in his search after the truth, and 
unflinching in its support. There was no affectation about his manner ; 
he was a plain, strightforward person, 
“A merrier man I never had an hour’s chat, withel.”’ 
In his European tour he collected a vastamount of information, por- 
tions of which he would impart in general conversation, in a quiet, un- 
pretending, yet graphic way, which gave the facts a new charm. He 
was aclose observer, and a profoung reasoner, a careful and agreeable 
writer, a pleasant companion, and a firm friend. 
He has gone! Ali that is mortal of our friend lies entombed far from 
the Green Hills where he was born, and where the germ of those solid 
virtues and endearing social qualities—which made him so dearly loved 
by very many friends, and so highly esteemed by those to whom he was 
only slightly kaown—were instilled. He has, however, said farewell to 
us but fora day. Sucha soul has not yet accomplished its mission. — 
‘Above all Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure ; 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 
It’s years as moments sball endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, ; 
O’er all, through all, it’s thought shall fly ; 
A nameless and eterna! thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die.” 
As his life was beautiful, quiet, peaceful, useful, so was his death calm 
and placid. “May I die the death of the righteous, and may my last end 
be like his.”  BRWw 
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¢ SIGH-RIDING E XTRAORDINARY. | seemed to have unlimited resources at my command, and I was informed | 
SLEIGH -K : by one who claimed greater wor wledge than myself, that I should 
; ; : ” ut sleigh-riding find a hese necessary in caté yr th rious tastes and dispositions 
_— tract I t s vished to secure 7 were many looking wistiully at the 
wavibied > go. put op my ghtest boots, a got ready time came, | "OOK, as tb ga they would certa y te, could the bait be made suffi- 

, } arrived, got in, received a promiscuous introduction to seventeen | Clenlly tempting To a lawyer | red a seat on the bench ; to a doctor, | 
re lies b the light of a. street lamp, found a place for my feet fame and fortune; but, with a dissatisfied shake of the head, they passed 
pare sds ‘eitebaliandous pedal assortment at the bottom, sat down, held re I sought to tempt a distinguished clergyman with the offer of a 
on with both hands, and prepared to enjoy myself. After a great deal of | bishopric, but he thoughtfully declined to be thusentrapped. To a poet I 


: the spirited horses, and some curiously emphatic observa- 
aur by te astvad, we got under way. } Driver (an enthusiastic Hiber- 
ntan With one eye) took the middle of the street, resolved to give the 
ro#d to nothing; met a young gent ina cutter, he didn’t turn out, we 
did’ turn out, collision ensued, young man got the worst; his hat was 
smashed, and his delicate person left in a snow-bank ; his horse started, 
bit against a lamp-post, then ran away, distributing the ruins of the cut- 
ter along the road, leaving a piece at every corner and telegraph pole, un- 
tifthere Wasr’t enough left in any one spot to make a rat-trap—finally 
dasted thengh the show window of a confectioner’s shop, and being 
bramgut to a stand-still by the shafts sticking in a soda fountain. . Meta 
charcoal cart, run against us and distributed a shower of pulverized nigri- 
tade over the company, to the great damage of the clean linen of the gen- 
tlevrren, and ‘the adornments generally of the ladies, especially those 
bittle white rosettes which they had tied on the backs of their heads, and 
dignified with the fabulous title of bonnets. Met astage sleigh, got jam- 
med with us—and during the three minutes preceding our violent extri- 
cation, I had leisure to take particular natice of the inmates. 

Now, even in ordinary times, any kind of an omnibus is a purely de- 
méecratic institution, but an omnibus fsleigh containing, ordinarily, any- 
where fcom fifty to a hundred and twenty people, is a most effectual le- 
welfer of atistocratic distinctions. In this particular vehicle, a fashion- 
bly dressed miss had, from necessity, taken her seat in the lap of a Bowery 
boy, who, in his anxiety to make her comfortable, had put one arm round 
her waist, and one hand into her muff. An up-town merchant was car- 
ryime ‘a washerwomaun’s beby, while adandy in patentleather boots, was 
holding her bundle of dirty linen. A news-boy, stealing a ride, was 
snioking a Connecticut cigar, and puffing the smoke into the faces of the 
inée@ugruoug assembly. A negro woman was sustaining her position on 
the édge of the slippery craft, by holding on with one arm round the neck 
of a elergyman in a blue coat, with a brass hook and eye at the neck, 
whe tad a basket of potatoes with a leg of mutton in it, which a sailor 
was using for a shield to protect him trom the shower of snow balls, fired 
by the boys.on the corner—naughty boys—one hit one of our ladies on 
the fsead, she’ made a very pretty faint, but was soon revived by a piece 
of ige which I slipped down her back ; one blacked the driver’s only eye, 
and a particularly and solidly unpleasant one, hit Sandie in the mouth 
and waked him up. 

Began to be sensible to the pleasures of my situation; felt as it my 
baats were full of ice water, my nose a Croton water pipe, ends of my 
fingers carrot-sbaped icicles. Each leg seemed a perpendicular iceberg, 
my (eet good sized snow drifts, my head a frozen pumpkin, and the in- 
side of me felt as if | had made my supper on a cast iron garden-fence. 

Gat to the hotel at last, waiters rescued us and got us into the house, 
witich was full of parties, ahead of us. Burnt the skin off my throat try- 
ing to thaw my congealed digestive apparatus, by drinking brandy and 
water boiling hot; ladies imbibed hot gin sling all round ad libitum, 
geatiemen ditto, and Da Cape—ready for a dance; got into the ball room, 
wich was'so full already that each cotillion had only a space about as 
big ae a pickle tub—balance four,” and you stepped on somebody’s heels 
ancf tore off the skirt of some lady’s dress—‘‘forward two,” and you poked 
your nose into the whiskers of the gentleman opposite, and felt his neck 
tie in your eye, and “‘promenade all” was the signal for an animated but 
irregular fancy dance upon the toes of the bystanders, But this quadrille 
ws voted by most of the ladies to be too energetic—the truth is, city 
dameing is no more like a country jig than a dead march is like a horn- 
pipe—in the one case the ladies slide about with a die-away air as if one 
lively step would annihilate their delicate frames, and in the other, they 
damee as if they were made of watch springs and India rubber. The 
omg way to get an ordinary city girl really interested in a dance, is to 
have ‘some moustacheod puppy put his arm around her waist, hug her 
clgse up to him, spin her round the room till her head swims and her 
startach heaves; the velocity of the motion giving her dress an elevation 
wich affords the spectators a fair opportunity of admiring the embroidery 
of ber undercloths. She meanwhite, laying her head upon his shoulder, 
thet he may fully appreciate the model artistic cut of her low neck dress 
—these sdme ladies who would faint to see a man’s shirt on a clothes 
lime, willin a waltz lovingly repose their heads upon the bosom of the 
same garment when the man is in it, allowing him to take liberties with 
their persons for which a country girl would box his ears till his cheeks 


owards morning the music got tired, the leading violinist was fiddling 
art the’ string on the wrong side of the bridge, and the ophiclide man, un- 
able from sheer exhaustion, to convey his potabdles to his mouth, was 
poaring them into his instrument, which he had regaled with four mugs 
of ale and brandy smash, and the: little fifer, with his foot in the big end 
of the French horn, was wasting his precious breath trying to coaxa 
«gatekstep out of a drumstick he mistook fora flageolet. Compelled to 
stop dancing, ladies went'to a private room and repaired their damaged 
wardrobe with pins and other extemporaneous contrivances, known to 
them alone. Gentlemen put on what hats and great coats the preceding 
pacties had left, paid’ the bill, woke up the driver, and all started for 
hame. Shower came on, making the ladies look like kaleidoscopes, and 
tacing the starch out of the gentlemen’s collars, the gum out of their hats, 
and the color out of their whiskers ; upset, females'got scattered around 
loase, (horses didn’t run away, nota bit of it,) one young lady had her 
foat in my overcoat pocket, and both hands clinched in my hair, got out 
af the snarl at last, and found that I had traps enough hanging to me to 
maoufactire a small-sized new married couple—a set of false teeth in 
my fur glove, two pairs of patent moustaches, with the spring broken, in 
ory lat-band, half a head of glossy ringleted hair in my button-hole,.a lace 
coax hanging to my pantaloons, and my boots full of puff combs. 
Righted up at last, hurried over mile-stones, curbs-stones and cobble- 
stones till we reached the city, took the young ladies home, and was im- 
macdiately after arrested by a moist watchman for being a suspicious char- 
xeter, and only identified by my friends in the morning, just in time to 
keep my name out of the papers, 
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CAMP LIFE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 
_ Camp Comfort, Chateaugay Lake, Sept., 1554, 

“This afternoon, I am left all alone at the cabin, preferring to remain 
and indulge in my own reveries, to accompanying the gentlemen On their 
fishing expedition ; for with all the talents the good Lord has bestowed 
ugen me, that of ensnaring the finny tribe is not among the number. It 
tay be want of pragtice; for the truth is that my first experience in that 
lime gave me rather a distaste for the amusement. It happened some- 
thiag in this wise:— ~ : 

Being one of a party bound upon a fishing excursion, I did not like to 
acknowledge my utter ignorance of the art; sol kept my own counsel, 
aod when we reached the banks of the stream where operations were to 
be commenced, | quietly took my rod and line, which was arranged for 
mue by one of the gentlemen, affected a knowing air, and slowly followed 
tie party along the beautifully wooded sides of the river, throwing my 
lime now and then into the frothing eddies, as I saw ‘the others do, then 
stepping to admire the beautiful mosses and delicate wild-flowers which 
cowered the turf at my feet. It wasa lovely day in June; the air was 
tice the breath of angels stealing sweetly and soothingly upon my cheek. 
The little birds seemed to be indulging in a game of ‘hide-and-go-seek’ 
amoug the leafy boughs overhead, an# calling to each other merrily the 
while. The sunlight glanced and sparkled upon the waters, and the 
gurgling sound of the running stream carried me back in imagination to 
pc ay deve of apiihend. pen my favorite place of resort was a little 
eave by the sea-side, where | spent many ha hours, playing with 
ehells and bright-colored pebbles. Well, bye en OM i for play- 
chings sincé those days; but they never have afforded'me half the amuse- 
meat those simple toys did then—probably because there was not so much 
variety in them ! 

“After wandering along for some time, musing as I went, stumbling 
ower rocks, tearing my dress, and getting my line in a snarl every five mi- 
mates, [ began to be rather. tired of piscatory efforts agreeing heartily 
with Dr. Johnson in his definition of fishing, and besseuted upon myself 
must liberally the definition with which he honors the lovers of the sport. 
Sport, forsooth! great sport this! thought |, to be Climbing over rocks, 
creeping under bushes, with a delicate pole, ten feet long, in your hand! 
= my reflections reached this stage, I came to a more open space, a lit- 

een - 
si pipe @ fine old beech-tree, and there | seated myself, 
im water, fearigg lest P’might be surprised by some of m : 
aad gecused of laziness, I sat watching the artificial fly con ayaa 
aod thinking how wep en care men expended to ensnare 
per yar ¢ fishes; and thought succeeded thought, til! fancy peor 
8, % acing me whither she would, finally left me in the land of 
dams. And methought I was angling for men, instead of fishes. I 
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offered a myrtle wreath, to a soldier! offered laurels; but they passed 
me by with haughty bows, declining to notice me further. I was nearly 
discouraged by my want of success, when my attention was attracted by 
the fixed gaze of a handsome young student, and. wishing to secure so 
bright a prize, I offered high honors and distinction, and the praise of 
mankind; but he turned his dark eye reproachfully upon me, and dis- 
appeared. So I tried one more—a man of the world, without any fixed 
profession—and I offered him friendship. I thought he was caught, for 
he actually jumped at the hook; but I did not succeed in securing him 
that time; so I began to think I was wasting my time and accomplishing 
nothing. But I selected my next bait with care and deliberation, and 
threw itamong them. Ah! ha! see what a magical effect! All caught 
at once—the poet, the student, and the man of the world—all, all held 
captive by a pretty woman’s smile! I was just exulting in my success, 
when I was startled from my sleep by a sudden jerk, and sprung to my 
feet, to see my fishing rod going full speed down stream. However, it 
soon became entangled among the rocks, and I ran along the bank in 
the hope of regaining it; but in vain; it was quite out of my reach, 
and all I could do was to wait patiently the return of my companions 
and obtain their assistance in my ridiculous dilemma: But while I 
waited, I vowed a vow to the god or goddess that presides over fishes, 
that, should I recover my rod in safety, 1 would never again have any- 
thing to do with such scaly objects! When my friends returned, my 
pole was rescued, with only the line broken; but my mishap furnished 
the party with a subject of merriment which they made the most of. 
The gentlemen depicted in glowing colors the large-sized fish that it must 
have been to break so strong a line, and pretended devout thankfulness 
that he had not drawn me into the stream with him! I bore all their 
jokes with the best grace I could; but I quietly made up my mind never 
to be caught in the like scrape again, and have kept my resolution in 
spite of all entreaties; and here | am, all alone by the Jake shore. The 
sun has set ; the last brilliant cloud has faded from the horizon; a pur- 
ple haze has spread over the surrounding mountains; the shadows of 
night are deepening ; when, suddenly, the calm, pale moon glides up 
silently into the heavens, and wood, lake, and mountain, stand revealed 
in its pure, clearlight. Hark! the sound of distant oars! The fisher- 
men are returning, and I must be up and doing: stir the fire, put on the 
tea-kettle, and make some preparations for broiling some trout—an art 
in which I am getting quite expert, though it is quite amusing to see the 
looks of surprise with which the hunters watch any such effort on my 
part, as though they fancied I was not much used to that sort of thing. 
Well, if I spin out my letter much longer, I shall not have supper ready 
for those hungry fishermen ; so, with many apologies for such a meagre 
one, I'll bid you adieu. Yours truly, Pee Oe 
Knickerbocker Magarine. 


THE HARBUCKET CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘Wiley Harbucket’s Letter,” from Clark County, Alabama, which en- 
sues, is a genuine document, save the name and the chirography, the lat- 
ter of which defies all transfer. It was addressed to a commission-house 
in Mobile. ‘‘It displays (writes the obliging friend at New Orleans from 
whom we receive it) the characteristics of a class hitherto not described, 
the small planter of the South, with whom there is a vein of genuine 
practical piety and kind domestic feeling, which deserves to be appreciat- 
ed. I have observed that you specially affect any thing that is thoroughly 
American ; and I am sure you will see that this letter is, as well as tho- 
roughly Southern, and giving moreover a phase of life in the South not 
on record.” Our corrrespondent speaks of other letters of ‘‘Mr. Har- 
bucket.” Let us have them by all means: 

“Clark County, Ala., November 16, 1854. 

‘Mr. Brown Smith and Johnson, Mobile—Dear Sir: After what is due 
to friendship I rite you these fue lines to inform you of the deth of my 
wife she departed this Life on wensday mornin the foreteen of this pre- 
sent month in great Peece of congetiv chils Her funeral is to be prechd 
at Salem church brother Fog of fishiating which is the okashin of my ri- 
ting thes fue lines to order you to send me a soot of close and 1 Barl Whis- 
ky as } want to make a respectible apearans on that solim Okashin. I 
am five feet 10 and way 155 pound wait you must selekt me good article 











‘moments’ rest, at least ; but I left my line dangling 


yourself close that fits your wayer Mr. Jim Gooden will about fit if any- 
thing a leetle chunkier. I want Dexter’s best at a far price for my nig- 
gers to keep off the chils which is preevalin in this sexshun of country 
make a strong. pot of coffy well biled and strong put in a handful of pe- 
pers and 1 pint whisky give evety hand a cup ful in proportion goin to the 
field of a mornin before the Jews is off and give your niggers warm close 
and wool sox nit and ¢hils is no whar let them try this reseet that likes— 
my wife paternized the Steem Practize and took there medsin the reglar 
Fackility mout have save tife, then agin they mout not God he knose His 
willbe done. Sarah Jane Harbucket was 27 year nine months and three 
days old when she departed this life—a good wife and a pius Christian 
woman likewise a consistent member of the Baptist perswayshin Let us 
all likewise be prepared 

She has gone to Abraham’s brest 

Thar to lay and rest 

with angels in the sky 

unto a long eternity 

and we are left to mourn 

and wish our lot was hern 


leaving a diskonslat husband and three small childring all boys—she was 
also a gradyouate of Marion Collidge and her- Diploma sertyfying to the 
same hangs before me sad relick of the past ant! advantage your humble 
servant never enjoyed bein raised hard and pore but I am thankful in the 
fear of the Lord so you must excuse riting and spelling whar amiss—also 
excuse my feelings on this okashin out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh says the Book—but gents bisness is bisness craps has not 
turned out what I expected and look for and Lallers expected they would 
not havin no seezins to make truck grow my crap is 19 Bags with nine 
grown hands besides children that helps on considerable in pickin: howe- 
ver a far crap of corn and no meet to buy 

‘Wiley Harbucket my crap 19 Bails Number 1 to 19—Danl Bunn his 
crap 11 Bails John T. Shadrack his crap and too bales he tuck in trade 
the 2 Bails marked with a cross make them County Sales to itself in all 
15 Bags for John T Shadrack—David Pipkins 9 Bags—my nigger has one 
Bag marked Wiley Harbucket with boys below on the hed which I want 
the county sales seprat to itself the proceeds sent to me in calicker and 
things for the niggers accordin to the bill inclosed—Boy Joe has one shar 
Bob one shar Elijah one shar Nancy one shar and a.caliker dress to cost 
not morn a dollar and half extra to be charged to my county sales—and 
the balluns of the niggers bag they wants sent in cotton stockins for wo- 
min and a peece of crape not to cost too much for the funeral which I 
am willin to gratify them espeshally. Nancy who is a faithful servant and 
wayted on my deceesed wife faithful—so you will please fill the Bill in 
the shars accordin to the best of your judgement according to the Bill In 
regarding of the Cotton shipped to your best care and attension the lint is 
extra nise and all put up neetly at my gin and all Dean seed cotton and 
a nise artikle and neetly put up to averidge 450 to 500 pound and the rise 
at my gin and the niggers bail nigh on to 600 pound not bein enuff for 
| andother bail—Now Gent we ships all to your house and gives your honse 
our paternidge and we want the biggest dollar our cotton will feteh which 
is much needed at these presents money bein skase and a short crap and 
expenses hevy at this ritin and not to sackrifise our produce on the first of- 
fer and let no man way our cotton but Jim Gooden, which will be satis- 
factory to all consernen and does us justice in the waits—my naybors has 
trusted this bisnees to me and I leev all to your best judgement when to 
sell and don’t set no limit but think prices will go up when folks come to 
know how pore a crap is made in this sexshun not half craps and send 
every man his county sales to him accordia to name at Motts Post offis 
Clark county Alabama and the county sales of the 2 Bails for John T 
Shadrack seperat and the one Bag of my niggers to me seprat to itself: I 
will send in to the Peach Tree for the close and things ordered—by Fri- 
day evening providense permittin—I wanted to go down myself bat the 
Lord has ordered it differunt 

“Your letter in regardin the war and the money market is reseeved also 
the papers for which you have my best respects—I have not bin abil to 
consider the {subjeck bein under all the deep watters but the Lord be 
praised I am supported under this afflixshun and will rite you my idees 
as requested in a short time the Lord permittin 

‘‘no more at present from yours to command 

This correspondence ‘‘opens rich.” 


Wirey Harsvucxer” 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 








Iv’s a fact, but you very rarely see two woman playing at chess together. 
We suppose it is because, with such a partner, there ie but little amuse- 





ment to either in being mated. 








THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 
A Sortie: the Grand Duke 1 Last Effort There was a ser 
on the French last r go 2 ome deperate fighting in the trenches The 
Russians were repulsed with among the dead was an oflicer, richly 
dressed, and covered with orders He was thought to be a general, but 
itis now believed he was a staff officer of the Naval Brigade ; his body 


was sent back to the enemy. There can be no doubt, from the state- 
meats of the prisoners, that the Grand Dukes have returned. A Polish 
officer is said to have warned us to prepare for an attack, and to have 
stated that the Grand Dukes had addressed the soldiers, and called on 
them to make one more attempt to save Sebastopol. If they failed, they 
were assured they wou!d not be asked to fight again—if they succeeded, 
they woald be the saviours of their Church and of the city, and would be 
rewarded by both. This may or may not be true, but it is certain that 
great and. unusual animation exists in the town. The men work busily 
at the defences, and the thin streaks of smoke from the: camp fires indi- 
cate the arrival of considerable masses of Russians over the Tchernaya, 
or the table-land above it. The new battery they have established on 
the heights is fired at our right, and at the French pickets incessantly, 
without much effect, Letter, Jan. 29. 
Another Account of the Sortie.—A sortie was made on the French, on 
the night of the 28th, in which the Russians were signally defeated, and 
the officer who led the party dangerously wounded and made prisoner. 
He had just arrived from St. Petersburg, and was covered with military 
orders. A flag of truce was sent in next day from Sebastopol to know 
his fate, and propose an exchange. The French have refused to give 
any information about him till his name is divulged. He is believed to 
be a prince of high rank. Ibid (from another source) Jan. 30. 
Spies; a Bad Look-out.—To-day,a spy walked through some of our 
trenches, counted the guns,and made whatever observations he pleased 
besides, in addition to information acquired from the men with whom he 
conversed. He was closely shaven, and wore a blues frock-coat buttoned 
up to the chin, and he stopped for some time to look at Mr. Murdock, of 
the Sanspareil, “bouching” the guns, or putting new vents into them. 
Some said he was like a Frenchnran, others that he “looked like a doc- 
tor; no one suspected he was a Russian till he suddenly bolted away 
down the front of the battery toward the Russian pickets, under a sharp 
fire of musketry, through which he had the singular good luck to escape 
unscathed. Strict ordershave been issued, in consequence of this dar- 
ing act, to admit no one into the trenches or works without a written per- 
mission from the proper authorities, and that all persons found loitering 
about the camp shall be arrested and sent to divisional head quarters for 
examination. On the other hand, our spy who was sent out some time 
ago to report on the condition of the army towards the Balbek, has re- 
turned, and states that he went as far as Simpheropol, that the enemy 
are in some force along the route, but that the cavalry isin a miserable 
condition, and that their horses are lying dead by hundreds alli over the 
country. Ibid, Feb. 1. 





THE WARDROBE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Among the items in Queen Mary’s wardrobe inventory we observe ‘‘ane 
little hat of black taffety, embroidered all over with gold, with a black 
feather and gold band. Another hat of black taffety, embroidered with 
silver, one of black velvet, embroidered with silver, and one of white 
crisp (crape); also a little grey felt hat, embroidered with gold and red 
silk, with a feather of red and yellow,” the royal colors of Scotland. 
These belonged to her riding-attire; but she had alsoa rich variety of hoods, 
colfs, cauls, bonnets, and cornettes of velvet, damask, crape, and other 
costly materials, embroidered with gold, silver, silk, and pearis: with 
these she wore her regal frontlet of jeweller’s work and gems. Her veils 
were for the most part of crape, passamented with borders of gold, em- 
broidery, and pearls. The following quaintly described article of Orien- 
tal luxury in Mary’s wardrobe inventory appears to have been an antici- 
pation ef the modern parasol, for defending her face from the too ardent 
rays of the sun: “A little canopy of cramoisy satin, of three-quarters 
long, furnished with fringes and fassis made of gold and cramoisy silk, 
with many little painted buttons, serving to bear shadow afore the Queen.” 
Another of these fanciful hand-canopies was made of silver damask and 
carnation silk, fringed with carnation and silver. 

She had six-and-thirty pairs of silver shoes, laced and passamented 
with gold and silver, besides mulis or slippers in great variety. Her 
gloves were of the gauntlet form, fringed and embroidered with gold, sil- 
ver, colored silks, and small pearls. Her hose were silk, stocked with 
gold or silver; but she did not disdain the use of Guernsey worsett for win- 
ter wear. She had short cloaks of black velvet, embroidered with silver, 
and of white satin, embroidered and fringed with gold ; a Highland man- 
tle of black frieze, passamented with gold, and lined with black taffety ; 
a blue Highland mantle and a white Highland mantle. 

Her gowns, vaskinis, skirts, sleeves, doublets, and vardingales were 
very costly, but not so numerous as those of her good sister of England, 
who rejoiced in the possession of two thousand magnificent dresses. Mary 
Stuart’s wardrobe contained but fifty, of surpassing richness and elegance. 
The first in her inventory isa ‘‘robe-royal of purple velvet, embroidered 
about with gold and furred with spotted ermine. A long loose gown, 
white satin, the breasts thereof lined with a breadth of cloth-of-silver, 
and passamented about with a broad passament of silver. A loose gown 
of cramosie satin, /ang tailit, lined in the breasts with frosted cloth-of- 
gold, with a broad band of gold about the same. Ane high-neckit lang- 
tailit gown of thin incarntt (carnation colored) taffety, with long and 
short sleeves, passamented over the body with silver passaments, and 
small cordons of silver and blue silk.” This dress, from the lightness of 
the material, was evidently for summer wear. She hadalsoa lang-tailed 
high-aeckit gown of layn (woolen manufacture), sewit (meaning em- 
broidered) with silver and white silk, laich-neckit, with burlettes—that is 
to say made low in the boddice, trimmed with stuffed rolls of the same 
material. A white satin lang-tailed high-neckit gown, passamented all 
over with gold; one of blue damask, passamented all over with silver; 
one of awrange damask, with silver; one of cloth-of-silver, frosted with 
gold on green velvet; another of cloth-of-gold, embroidered with silver, 
grounded with purple satin, made low in the boddice, and trimmed with 
a geit, or edging lace, of gold. 
Agnes Strickland’s ‘‘Queens of Scotland.’? 


TWO CLASSES OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

For our part, we will frankly confess ourselves rather alarmed at the 
perpetuation of this class of appointments. We are engaged in a death 
struggle with a Titan whose growth exceeds anything in history, and 
which, indeed, has sprung into a gigantic empire within the memory of 
living men. It is all youth and spirit, miles ahead of us, tied by no pre- 
cedents, bound to no class, hampered by no constitution, scarcely even 
softened by the sentiment of nationality. It is a mere conspiracy on the 
largest possible scale for the conquest of the world, with a real autocrat 
at his head. Its discipline, its tactics, its artillery, its devices, are all of 
the newest, and hitherto it seems to have got the advantage over us, and 
to have won even the substantial fruits of our very victories. Against 
this formidable power, that threatens and impends over modern civiliza- 
tion and liberty of the Old. Wosid, wé summon to office octogenarians 
with one foot in the grave, valetudinarians, ‘martyrs to the gout,” and va- 
rious other terrible disorders—the blind, the deaf, and the lame; the sons 
of great men; and, in a word, everybody except men of undoubted abi- 
lity, with no recommendation but‘ their talents and services. There is 
no doubt that there exists exactly the same variety of materials in the 
British and Russian services; but, unfortunately, there is as little doubt 
that we select what the Russian Government rejects, and reject what they 
select They put aside the officer who shows the smallest unfitness, and 
degrade for what we should considet a very venial error. Everybody 
serves with the full knowledge that the Emperor's eye is upon him, and 
neither merit nor delinquency, achievement nor failure, will pass unno- 
ticed or unremembered. With such a system we must not pretend to 
cope, so long as we refuse to employ the very best men we can find in the 
whole of the British empire, in whatever service, under whatever name, 
and in whatever field of action they have won their reputation ; and, we 
will add, whatever their origin, their politics, or their friends. Perhaps 
there are inconviences in such a course. Be it so. But let us choose 
either one thing or another. Let us not expect to be conquerors in th 
field, and mere partisans, jobbers, tuft-hunters at home. Times. 


Another Good Precedent.—While our Torpids at home are talking about 
orders of merit, foreign potentates are showing how they should be con- 
ferred. One day itis the Sultan conferring the order of Mejidieh on @ 
private soldier, which our people at home do their best to neutralise by 
denying the wearer any privilege; another day we learn that the Queen 
of Spain has conferred upon Mr. George Mould, railway contractor, the 
order of Charles IJI., as a recognition of his enterprise in initiating the 
railway system in that country. 

Novel Marriage Ceremony.—A correspondent of the ‘‘Staunton Spec- 
tator” states that the Rev. M. Brown of Bath county, Virginia, married @ 
couple a few days since across a river—that is, the parson was on one 
side, and the bridegroom and his dulcinea on the other. This mode was 
resorted to on account of the water being impassable. The license was 
thrown across the stream by the bridegroom, after having wrapped it 
tightly around a stone. Fash Ex. paper. 
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The Spirit of the Cres. 


355 
1859. 
. i) - Persons belie. in Bots as a disease, ana whe 1 horse’s sickness | from the d phragm being obstructed Atter the vital organs, comes de 
Deterin arp epar tinent. ad exper > is ain tas niy att . i posits nto the cellular tissues, which interrupt the general distr bution 
’ - - great bug-bear, ‘‘ Bots,” as is the sweeping and generous conclusion | aad cil ation throughout the entire nervous and vascular system, impe- 
-_ : “S a Coroner’s inquest—**Died by the visitation of God,” or “‘for want of | ding the muscular fibres, and producitig a partial state of insensibility, 
BOTS IN HORSE } ” , ' , te e of Dothan pamen " an " , de 
( 185 more breath,” perhaps ‘—in the absence. o! @ better reason sleepiness, ® disposition to apoplexy, and death, The wonder now is 
Near) Gavamnas, 19th Feb., 1066 “J. A. T.” writes, that the “examination of any horse said to be killed | how life escaped so long, an ow itis the heart‘ig not oftener ruptured, 
: g: | 
Mr. Editor Some months since you deemed an article of mire, pub- | by Bots, up this way, would scatter his (my) theory to the winds. His | and death ensue. Many ure ‘thie cases of prémature deody which pre- 
r. Lae mt, - : ” . , ; i , i 
on the subject of ‘*Bots in Horses,” | (my) philosophy would turn to considering whence that instinct in the | sent themselves to notice through the fanctional and structural disorgani- 


‘‘Southern Cultivator,” 
our very valuable and appreciated paper, 


You will find inclosed another article (a se- 
quel to the first) on the same subject; and I think a more satisfactory and 
conclusive argument upon the theory I maintain, but do not pretend to 
have originated. I send it to you, Supposing that you may not have -” 
ticed it—inferring, without presumption I trust, that if the first was - 
thy of your notice, this one is more 80. If you deem it worthy of a place 
in your columns, and that perhaps it may benefit the noble animal we mu- 
tually so much prize and love, or stay the hands of empiricism and igno- 
e in any way the purposes it ostensibly is intended for, it 


jished in the 
worthy of being copied in y 
“The Spirit of the Times.” 


rance, or advanc 
js at your service. 

In my humble opinion, 
proper apprehension of an 
However, you will perceive w 
authority for my opinions, independent o 


more valuable horses are slaughtered by the im- 
d treatment of Bots, than by any single disease, 
hether or not I am strongly fortified by good 
f my experience of twenty 
Ww. P. W. 


years. 


BOTS OR NO BOTS—THAT IS THE QUESTION. 
From the “Southern Cultivator,’’ 

Messrs. Editors—In looking over your numbers of the last year, I find 
that in November I promised you, if acceptable, to continue my article 

“ in horses,” &c., &c. é 

aes t anne to you, and the publication of the article above alluded 
10, I may say, like Byron after the publication of his Hours of eogpaenew A 
that “] woke up one morning and found myself famous,” (on a sma 
scale.) Ihave been flattered by the reception of several letters requesting 
me to continue my articles, (as well as by yourselves) and in fact attach- 
ing an importance and merit to your humble correspondent s hurried 
notes, which are really not deserved. But, as before written, if I can be 
of any service to you or any other person, or stay some ‘horrid potion 
from any unfortunate sick brute, I cheerfully contribute that which 1 have 
unto all who may be interested. I advance my notions in no wise for no- 
toriety, but would rather discourse {reely to all whom it may concern, if it 
were possible. Neither claim I for myself originality, but the result of 
the knowledge and experience of others (who certainly are well informed) 
corroberated by the observation and experience of myself for 18 or 20 
years. : 
I have beefi the owner of a horse or horses (varying from 1 to S or 9 ata 
time) from my youth up—have had them often sick when in harness on the 
road; suddenly at night in the stable, and under every phase of circum- 
stances, times and occasions, and of all ages, but have never lost one in my 
life, and have never given a drop of medicine of any kind whatever for Bots ! 
Now, what think you of this? And dozens of friends have pronounced 
most of the cases Bots, and prescribed for them too; (I never administer- 
ed their Bot remedies, however.) Besides I have never had removed from 
the legs or elsewhere, of my horses, by a “greased rag,” as “J. A. T.” 
(your correspondent from Tennessee) recommends, a single nit or egg ; 
tnese are every year in large numbers on my horses, with perfect impu- 
nity to them. Although ‘J. A. T.” says that he ‘thas lost no horses for about 
3 years, since he commenced the “greasing process,” although anterior to 
that time he lost annually 2 or 3 out of 12 0r 15 head. So much for re- 
moving the nits or eggs. 4 

I have seen several horses cut open which had been pronounced vic- 
tims of the Bots; was satisfied that they did not die of Bots, but clearly 
of some other disease; and so convinced other spectators like myself. 
Again, I have known of a horse in perfect health having been suddenly 
killed by accident, cut open, end quite a number of Bots found in him 
precisely where they had been found in other horses pronounced victims 
io Bots, t. ¢., “hanging to and apparently eating the maw.” If “J. A.T.” 
is right about the nits producing the Bots and killing the horses, why, 
sirs, no colt or its dam could survive a year in the pasture. For they are 
then covered with nits; and this is the time when they are never sick. 
Mark this: the horse dies of Bots (that is, according to the opinions of 
those who believe in Bots as a disease) only when more or less worked. 
Proving more satisfactorily to my mind that the death is occasioned by 
Colic or Inflammation, &c., and not from Bots. Horses at large and in the 
pasture, (if Bots ever killed them) would generally then be the subjects ; 
but such is not the fact, as you and every farmer in the country will at- 
test. Itis rarely ever pretended or asserted that a horse at large dies of 
Bots; because then they seldom die at all; but if Bots were the cause, 
at this period of their existence, especially, would we have occasion for 
the 500 Bot recipes, with which we are daily enlightened. 

Again, take any poison you chose and immerse a live Bot in it and he 
will survive for hours and sometimes days. Oil will kill them quicker 
than anything else, unless it be ‘‘Ethiop’s Mineral,” which I believe is 
the most fatal to insects or worms of any kind, from its rapid absorption 
through the pores of the insect; but oil is never recommended—it must 
be something more killing and savage and unnatural. Therefore, no me- 
dicine can kitl them which the horse would survive the swallowing of. Dr. 
Halsam, a very learned gentleman on the Veterinary art, says :—**Having 
studied the anatomy and pathology of the horse, and for thirty-five years 
had an extensive practice, and having opened hundreds of horses, would 
it not be something most singular that I should never have met with one 
that was killed by Bots, if horses were as often destroyed by them ascom- 
mon opinion represents?” What think you of this, sirs? Here is a man 
competent to gudge, who has had a practice of 35 years and made this his 
profession (perhaps a graduate of a Veterinary college, such as they have 
had long established in France and England) and never knew of a case 
where death was caused by Bots! My own horses have often been sick as 
above stated—I have never given a grain of medicine for the Bots, al- 
though a majority of the persons who saw my horses when sick have 
generally attributed it to Bots; and I have never lost one with this or any 
other disease: and never injured one in wind, limb, or constitution in the 
slightest degree. But, my dear sir, had I administered the ridiculous nos- 
trums recommended by, perhaps, nearly every individual who chanced 
to see my poor, sick animal, I would doubtless have had carcasses enough 
to have supplied a half dozen Bommer vats. 

A word to ‘J. A. T.” about the ‘maw of the horse being cut into rid- 
dies,” &e. [See p. 96, March, 1854, number of the ‘Southern Cultiva- 
tor.”}] I must respectfully say to “*J A. T.” that he is mistaken about his 
facts, as well as his deductions therefrom. The intestines of a horse, for 
an animal of such great muscular energy, are very delicate. Hence, they 
eat so little ata time, evacuate their food so rapidly, &c. ; and hence, also, 
when anything like extreme flatulency, such as colic, or inflammation 
from hard driving and over-heating, or excited when used ona full stomach, 
causes sickness—they are very apt, by their struggles under these cir- 
cumstances, to rupture some of their intestines. Here it is that the mistake 
obtains, that the Bots have “‘cut through the intestines :” because Bots are 
found in the contents of the stomach “between the inner coating and the 
skin,” &c. These are the Bots that are **in transitu,” in the course of na- 
ture through the horse, and are ejected from the ruptured intestines, or 
stomach with the food. 

Dr. Hatsam says :—**Inflammation comes to a termination very rapidly 
in the horse. Several cases have come within my notice where horses 
were apparently enjoying perfect health, when in an hour (and in some 
cases even in a quarter of an hour) was dead, with inflammation so dif- 

fused as not a viscera, either thoracic or abdominal, had escaped the dis- 
ease.’’ Frequently where inflammation is the cause of death, the intes- 
unes are ruptured and their contents disgorged in the horse.” 

An anecdote is given by Dr. H., which will illustrate another point in 
‘his connection. ‘*A man had a horse sick with inflammation—Dr, H. 
So pronounced it—the owner, however, differed with him, saying it was 
‘Bots,’ Bots,” (as usual, if the horse only looks at his side, or rolls about 
violently, but which he always does if his intestines or bladder, or any 
part of the stomach be affected with pain.) The owner physicked him with 
some ‘*Bot remedy ;” the horse died, of course; was cut open by the 
©wner, who determined that the disease was Bots, and so stated to the Doc- 
-< when next he saw him. 

‘*How do you know this?’ quoth the doctor. , 

Answer—‘He died and I opened him and saw that the Bots had eaten 
part of the inside skin of the stomach.” 

Dr. H.—*You saw one part of the stomach very white and the other a 
darker, color, did you ?” 

ny My sir.” 

** ‘Now, then,’ said Dr. H., ‘you have displayed your ignorance, for the 
stomach in its most healthy state aesante pies het aadeironin” > 
a a Messrs. Editors, how many of us know, upon examination of a 

cad horse, anything of what should be the condition of any of the vital 
parts of the animal?—his heart, liver, bladder, intestines, &c.,é&c. Sirs, 
none buta mind weil in upon the subjects of anatomy, pathology 
&c., in fact, not one of us in five thousand. . 





horse which makes him so much dread the fly.” 

Not so, my friend in the goodcause. Every fact, and every horse which 
I have seen opened, every sick horse which I have ever watched or pre- 
scribed for; all of my experience and observation for the last 20 years, has 
only convinced me, beyond, the shadow of a doubt, that the opinions em- 
braced im this and my preceding communication, are as true and unques- 
tionable as any mathematical truth. And permit me to add, that not a sin- 
gle incident has ever occurred since J have examined the question to create a 
point of Pyhronism on my mind. 

As to the “‘instinct which makes the horse dread the fly,” the answer is 
ready. The Oesirus equi, Gad, or Bot fly, when attempting to deposit her 
egg, darts at and claps, with its very sharp claws, that portion of the skin 
where it alights in order to secure the egg to the spot, and pricks the horse 
sharply in so doing. Butif the horse has instinct so clear as to fear the 
fly, what becomes of his instinct when he licks the egg into his mouth— 
warms the Bot into existence, which is to feed on his vitals? Come, friend 
“J.A. T.,” give me the benefit of our smart horses’ brains, as well as your- 
self. If he dreads the Bot fly, he should much the more dread the egg 
which is to produce the Bot, which is to eat out his very vitals. We.have 
on the sea-islands a greenish-yellow fly, of which the horse is, perhaps, as 
afraid as he is of the Gad fly; because it bites severely and upon the 
most sensitive places. 3 

Dr. Halsam gives another instance of a horse pronounced by all (some 
dozen) who saw him to have died of Bots. He convinced them of their 
error thus (I use his own language) :—**On opening the abdomen, food 
was found squandered on the outside of the bowels, which caused the 
spectators more fully to believe it was Bots. On my looking for the sto- 
mach, and finding it in detached pieces, what was before with them belief 
was now with them a fixed fact; buton looking for Bots and finding none, 
after having cut open the intestines their whole length, they were fully 
convinced of their error. The intestines and part of the stomach were 
highly inflamed. To account for the stomach bursting into rags, I believe 
theory is put at defiance. Yet such is the fact. * » . . 

‘All the spectators said if I had not been at the opening of the horse, 
they would always ave believed that the Bots had killed him. In detail- 
ing facts like these, showing the absurdity of the vulgar opinion, I could 
fill more than two of your periodical numbers”—the “Turf Register.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, and “J. A. T.,” and the Bot mediciners general- 
ly, if you are still doubting, I must not omit another important and con- 
clusive fact. Upon the strictest microscopical! examination it is ascer- 
tained from their conformation that Bots can feed on the ‘‘chyle only,” 
and not on the stomach of the horse, ‘‘having a longitudinal aperture ca- 
pable of taking in food only in a fluid state.” In the course of time, their 
tentacula are relaxed involuntarily, and about the latter part of the sum- 
mer they may be seen harmlessly passing from tle horse with-his faces. 

In conclusion, while I repeat that I never lost a horse in my life, and 
never administered a drachm of medicine for Bots, though advised by 
numbers so to do when my horse has been plunging and rolling in agony, 
I do entreat your readers, to test my remedy, i. ¢., to let the Bots alone; 
and have their minds relieved of this supposed ‘prolific cause of death 
amongjhorses ; and when medicine is.to be administered let it be for some 
other cause of illness—more frequently colic, suppression of urine, and 
inflammation, perhaps, superinduced by either. 1| must apologize for the 
length of this article. I have written hurriedly, and could add more, but 
already have exhausted the patience of many perhaps, uninterested in 
this subject. But as your correspondents should advance their views ful- 
ly, frankly and plainly, and I have endeavored to do so, you will pardon 
my prolixity. Yours respectfully, WwW. P.W. 

sle of Hope, (near Savannah, Georgia), July, 1854. 








THE BREEDING OF HORSES. 
“The blood is the life of it,” 


Sir—One of the leading principles in the treatment. of disease is to de- 
termine the condition of the blood (if the malady be not one of a purely 
local character, and if it be not) then to counteract the effects produced 
by adjusting the circulating fluid. Thelr principal conditions are to be 
chiefly noticed in the blood in diseased states. Firstly, inflammatory ; 
secondly, the reverse condition, or want of vitality; and, thirdly, the in- 
fluence of poisons, whether those of a chemical or organic nature, or 
inorganic, as those resulting from the death of the parts themselves, or 
those more subtle and indescribable egencies which constitute diseased 
conditions under se many and various forms. In the two former states, 
the physician endeavors to apply a remedy, either by means of abstrac- 
tion of blood, &c., and on augmenting by good diet and tonic remedies, 
In the third state, the aim must be directed to warding off the baneful in- 
fluence at work, by palliative and other treatment irrespective of the 
blood itself, and endeavoring to rid the system of the poison. From ex- 
cess of fat may be designated a diseased condition of the blood, and as 
this is the medicine by which life is sustained and the body nourished, it 
is not matter of surprise that the whole fabric is impaired when found in 
this condition. 

Most persons are now aware of some of the ill-effects of excess of fat, 
but few know the full extent of the mischief. Attention is not now di- 
rected to this consideration as it affects the individual body of man, but 
as it operates upon him indirectly and collectively, as manifested in the 
horse, and this view is propounded for this reason among others. Every 
one of the genus homo, if he be not indifferent to life, consults his doctor 
in all emergencies, but every horse has not the option, and, more unfor- 
tunate stili, is seldom allowed any better advice than that of bis groom, 
and, in pity for the dectoring he thus receives, some few hints are put 
forward for notice, and these are but expressions of gratitude for their ser- 
vices, especially at the present time. No patriot heart will read the deeds 
of the cavalry in the Crimea, and not acknowledge that their welfare is 
of importance to their country, and no spo;tsman soldier breathes that 
will not pat his horse and feel an interest in his health, comfort, and sta- 
mina, and pleasure in reading whatever tends to their improvement and 
development. A wide field thus opens for investigation, which, however, 
must be neglected for the consideration of the most barren and desolate 
spots—spots which rob it of its freshness, and renders it most unproduc- 
tive in the widest range of the term. 

With this preface, let us now approach our subject—the ill-effects of fat 
in the horse. Under two great aspects it is deserving of notice, first, as to 
its immediate ill consequences to the animal in particular; and, second- 
ly, as it affects the breed generally. The proposition was touched when 
the importance of blood, ‘‘the life of the animal,” was alluded to; and it 
will suffice briefly now to state that the blood is the source and centre not 
only of life, but the “life-giving” principle whereby the race is propaga- 
ted, and the statements will embody the two aspects in which the subject 
is divided. It follows, as cause upon effect, that if every living particle 
is formed of blood, then fat is likewise a resultant of the existent fluid ; 
but there are two resultant conditions, oae healthy, the other unbealthy. 
Fat has also been classed under the latter phase, and how it is so re- 
mains to be proved. Every gland in the body has @ certain duty to per- 
form in taking from the blood some of its constituent parts for building 
and repairing, and the liver has for its purpose the elimination of hydro- 
carbonaceous products of the disintegration of the tissues; and if this 
organ (likewise all others) be overwrought, then disease ensues in the 
body generally, as wellas particularly in the diseased organ. Its pro- 
ducts are then degenerated, and excess of fat is a degeneration of the 
worstkind known. It appears to be so noxious to the system that every 
excess is removed and put aside, when, to a certain extent, it may remain 
and prove little hurtful; but, on the slightest augmentation, it begins its 
destructive influence in the most fatal manner. Its attacks seem directed 
against some of the most vital organs, vis., the heart, kidneys, &c., &c., 
and insinuating itself between the fibres of that most important of all or- 
gans, the heart, itso weakens its force that al! parts fall in time a prey to 
this superabundance of fat. The blood is the life of the animal, remem- 
ber; and here is an enemy insinuating itself into the very machinery by 
which it is impelled to all parts of the body. Here is enough to destroy 
the whole frame; but we leave the source of life, and watch again a 
further movement of the enemy, and we see him again weakening the 
moving forces by separating their fibres. We allude to the muscular 
system, that by which motion is gained. It is not, then, mere assertion, 
when it is affimed that fat is the greatest proof of weakness, and, conse- 
quently, most injurious in its effeets. And, of all morbid changes in the 
body, the most fatal to life, and to life-giving powers, is that termed 
‘“‘fauy degeneration ;”——as examples, cancer, when the structure is bro- 
ken, and in the fatty degenerations of the organs of procreation. A more 
formidable invasion of death cannot take hold of the living machinery. 
As a consequence of the diseased and weakened condition of the circu- 
lating system, with the ponderous weight of fat that hangs on to it, as 
well as tothe omentum and intestines, the breathing becomes laborious, 





sation of the liver. 

These are the conditions ever present in our stock horses which are 
kept for the purpose of improving the breed, as well as for the continu- 
ance of the race. But can we expect healthy progeny from parents in 
this diseased condition? Common sense would say not! but almost uni- 
versal consent is given to the system which makes the sire a deformed 
and stupid mass of degenerated structure, from improper diet, The 
more fat, the greater the brute ought to be the standard of judgment for 
the breeder. It shows a low nervous development, or it shows an animal 
whose original constitution was so faulty that his organs and timbs gave 
way to such an extent as to jacapacitate him from that necessary amount 
of exercise which is imperative for the continuance of health. And in’ 
this condition the probability of issue is no matter of certain (would, 
indeed, that it were always the case), so that some other e of ma- 
nagement more rational might be adepted by which our breed of horses 
would be highly improved. It is nothing strange that the offspring of 
such parents are so often prohounced unsound by veterinarians who 
know, when they examine the several organs and tissués, those tha} are 
healthy, and those otherwise. Dealers in horses would: jice their 
opinions so entirely as to prevent the public seeking an opinion, but dis- 
ease and death march so boldly and so incessantly through the ranks of 
our studs, that stern necessity prevents the heed of the voice of the 
charmer, “charm he ever so wisely.” On the other hand, after the vete- 
rinarian has pointed out lessons in the rising youth, they get remedied to 
such an extent, independent of any medical treatment, that they are 
made occasions of triumph over art; yet'they are not so in reality, but 
otherwise. 

The state of the structure of the horsé, particularly wen’ fat and out - 
of condition, is very often such as to warrant the assertion of “unsound,” 
but careful attention to exercise, and to proper diet, may so'give tone to 
the system as toentirely change the whole structure, and to-ocenvert an 
unhealthy condition to one of health! For instance, we may select a 
horse from the farmer's or breeder's stock, one that may’ be perfectly 
sound, but one that is fat and “made up” for sale, and one day’s work 
may be his entire ruin! The probability would be, after such a proce- 
dure, inflammation, most probably that of the feet, and bis day's exer- 
tion may occasion such a mischief as to beincurable. From this, the 
worst case, there may be many not so aggyavated, a all of them sufficient 
to produce unsoundness for a time, but which, with proper management, 
as before stated, may be overcome. 

These are practical remarks that will be patent to every one of any 
experience, and if they are matters of fact, they strengthen and confirm 
the position that has been laid down. They also elucidate the subject of 
congenital peculiarities, and verify the assertion of Virgil, who says :— 

‘Fortis errantur fortibus et bonis ; Hy 

Est in juyences, est in equis, patriam | 

Virtus; nec imbellem. feroces . 

Progenerant aquilz columbam,” 
Great and serious as such defects prove, there are others, equally la- 
mentable from the loss of money to breeders of horses, for the uncer- 
tainty of offspring is so great and so dlten, that’ jt deters many from the 
speculation, and enhances the value to buyers from. the scarcity of the 
commodity. This state of things produces a scarcity of horses, and, 
at the same time, deteriorates from their usefulness, Ignoranee of the ill 
effects of fat has induced, to some extent, the fashion of fattening entire 
horses until they ‘are like so many prize hogs, but the true secret is to 
hide the defects of the brute, and to give the appearance of, size. He. 
who would wish to form a correct judgment of a sire mnstalways bear. 
in mind the condition of fat, and the more it pr more — 
should such a horse be shunned, as it indicates one of two things, either... 
the unsoundness of the animal, whereby he caanot take work, or a low 
nervous development, both of which afford a bad wpe ¥- 
We will not suppose, for a moment, that the persons emtr d the 
charge of such (often) valuable horses are ignorant of; the, of 
feeding upon linseed, carrots, and such like fat-making particlesef dict. 





They know, if the animal happens to deceive by his fat, and is aegounted 
as good, that he will have what is called ‘a good season,” and they 
know the difficulty they often experience in being able to get through the 
season. So between two evils they ehoose the least, and rob the breeders 
who send mares; for it is often quitea lottery if there be any produce. 
A clever groom and an honest man would feed his horse upon oats and 
beans, and, of course, hay, and plenty of water, and ‘he would get him 
into that standard of health and condition that he might undergo an ordi- 
nary day’s hunting; and this would: be the way to prove ‘that honesty is 
the best policy,” for his horse wouldnot- only be » but get good and. 
well-developed stock, which, with a gvell-formed mare, would be sure te 
attain size. 

An instance might be adduced itt point by suppressing names: A cet- 
tain stallion belonged to his Grace the Duke of - and was'kept for 
some years in the plethoric and unhealthy state of'a prize ox; he was a 
rival to the housekeeper in rotundity and size, and the rivalry was,con- 
tinued in both being barren, or nearly so, for the four-legged brute, roam- 
ing like the butterfly, from flower.to flower, and from each stealing a kiss, 
was blessed occasionally witt a little pledge of love, white the’ two-legged 
animal, perhaps from inability to get.as much exercise, was left alone to 
pine. Years, however, caused a change, and the quadruped was dis- 
missed as useless, and so the biped was left all lonely there to die, while 
he, poor brute, was transferred to & neighboring farmer's stable. Times 
being then bad for the agricultural interest, my noble friend was forced 
to earn his corn, and so he walked himself iato health; and became the 
father of a large, numerous, and valuable progeny. I fear poor Abby Dean 
died of fatty degeneration of the heart, not, be it stated, from grief and 
sympathy at the parting, but from the effects of an pant allowance of 





(oily gammon) oleaginous and other carbonaceous cles, 1 almost 
forgot to mention that this poor old slave, the horse, after many years of 
luxurious indolence, had to go to .work when he vetged wpon 26 years of 
age, and is now, if not very lately dead, some few years over that * hae 
mentioned. . 
London, Feb. 1; 1855. ~ by > 3 , 
Mr. Editor.—In a lefter to you, dated London, Jan, Mh, my —e , 
upon horseflesh related simply to my own ex rience as a mere breeder 0 
half-bred or cocktail horses, and my zeal being great In the a ours 
generally, I am sorry your Brighton correspondent, ‘‘F. P.»” 8 — 
sider my remarks calculated ‘‘to perpetuate an error under which is 
roe? farmers in this country be pid alway’ acted”: but a8 
reeding notions are simply scor wn to amuse, 
on mine own line, and proceed with stating such facts ieh have 
occurred to me in my horse-breeding career. | comm eo 
the sole experiment to prove if the union of the light blood th aS a 
powerful underbred stallions would produce any description of anima 
calculated to carry weight in the hunting field, and ail sorts of trials 
I have no hesitation in stating that such experiments were-a total failure, 
but the union of the half or three parts bred eat 08 toomy mare, gg 
such thoroughbred stallions, which have prow themselves getters o 
hunting stock, is a safe cross in any reap trial for a weight carrier. 


Many advocates for thoroughbred cattle tk “that ‘hate a short 
blood horse; but I take it there are few who ever saw’a long backed one 


which was fit for anything but striding over half a mile of turf, and on 

this account Ihave always avoided’ gemprmk ‘es ut: is termed, a 

breeding for hunters; if, howevers (herean ust be th, let it neither 

in the spine of a stallion or in his! but borizontaily, or right throug 

him. We then get a thick horse ‘of a long one 

horses, and big say 3 too, Pgs not 

care of themselves into t argain,: very, 

action enabling them not only to gallop smoothly over ridge and. ome 

but to jump like bucks, and to chuck themselves t into the mid 

the next country wheats come,unawares Upon . ditches, or any 

trap-like description of fem@@, 9° oo ar oy at Oe 
he age of a brood mare matters not, providing she has’ épe sober Life ; 

in good company, not overworked orabused, an constitutio: ‘ove at 

I have a couple of hunting Mares as‘otd as the bills, with sound 1! on 

constitutions, and wh are. Bod lke (pernsaiee m8 , 

h didnt » stud antil 
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ing their being got by ms 
at one period hed a mare which didynot go to the ch 
age, and whose only fault was that she would gorge herself 











always carried a inner. .T i ae 
foal was much yet ; oeeae 
which proved horses. 


old, attracted the notice of those who were’ 
flesh, and who recommended immedi 
a mere charger, or parade horse. 

then covered at three years old, ap 





at four, bred another foa!, and never 
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cure a sound well-bred mare, 10 years, and one that has not undergone 
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dhe Spirit ot the Crimes. 





March 17 , 





x vears old, and then sold without trial, so that | had no op- 
such treatment agreed w the mare it t } 

: rse depends entirely upon th ustomer, bu Wor 
faw ca ying hunter, when once in tn lealers’ hands, is measurea 
rat t nes utmost traction. They know right well that gentlemen who 
realiy ‘‘mean hunting” seek a sober- minded class of animal, which know | 
their business, are no trouble toride, which jump their fences as they 

come, and career respectably over acountry, when hounds drop into a 


run; and this is the difference between “riding” and being *carried,” 
Such “customers,” I say, humt with comfort, and pay for it too; are real | 
lovers of horse, hounds, and the chase, and promoters of gentlemanly | 
sport in all its branches. Long, long, may they flourish. 

London, Feb. 6, 1856. , A Horse- BREEDER. 





Mr. Editer.—Having been a very successful breeder of horses for many 
years, 1 hope the few hints 1 am about to off-r may be of some use to a 
portion of your sporting readers, as they are offered purely from a wish to 
improve the stamp of horses, viz., hunters and steeple chase horses, in 
which I.take the greatest interest. Before entering on the choice of stal- 
lions and mares it is necessary for the horse breeder to have his breeding 
farm on a dry, sandy soil, as 1 consider horses bred in the fenny district, 
have not that strength of constitution which is indispensable to the hun- 
terand steeple chaser. In choosing a brood mare it is necessary to pro- 


horse training, as lL consider the stamina is greatly lessened by such a 
course. It is a mistaken. idea to think that a light, long-bodied, small 
mare, if she have the very best of shapes, will, if put to a short-bodied, 
large stallion, ever produce the happy medium ; | may be mistaken, but 
had I such a mare I should put her to a small, long-bodied stallion, and, | 
with regard to my stallions, 1 should choose those—under 12 years—the | 
ancestry of whom were noted for endurance and pace. My stallions | 
should always be thoroughbred. Profit has always been my object; | 
therefore never kept more than two brood mares at atime; this enabled 
me to make an outlay in the rearing of my young stock, as I feed them | 
with corn for the first year at 3lb. per day, second year Gib. per day, from 
three weeks of age,.and am of opinion, that horses that have been pro- | 
perly fed when young acquire more bone and muscular development than 
when they have been fed entirely on grasses for the first two years. My 
young stock are always housed at night and in wet weather. Besides be- 
ing larger in every way, they do not require so much care as they advance 
in years, and I flatter myself I can send them along ‘‘in a straightforward | 
fashion across any country in a quick thing of 40 minutes or more,” at 0 
years old. Yours, &c., 
A We .- Wisner ro Britisn Fre_p 8rorts. 








‘“‘PADDOCK NOTIONS” AND BREEDING OF HORSES, &c. 

Mr. Editor.—I have read with much pleasure the article headed ‘‘Pad- 
dock Notions,” showing considerable research on the part of the,writer. 
I have often amused myself with pursuing the inquiry whether there is 
any age (as a rule) at which it would be desirable to select mares for 
breeding, and, with that view, have ransacked the “Stud Book,” extend- 
ing over a considerable period; and the conclusion I have always come 
to has been, that there is no rule to be laid down, and my own experience, 
as a breeder of hunters, convinces me that there should be youth on one side. | 
I look upon this as a golden rule. Sométimes I have been -induced to | 
transgress, but have invariably found the youngsters wanting in that vigor 
and tone of constitution which a breeder delights to see in his young 
stock. 

I, like “‘A Horse Breeder,” have tried various crosses, an@ agree with 
him that we must look elsewhere than to the cart cross for an improve- 
ment of our general breed of hunters. They cannot stand being put 
across the country in a straightforward fashion ina burst of 40 minutes 
with foxtiounds; the moment you call upon them for an ‘“‘extra penny- 
worth,” then you find their want of a grandfather. I am not referring to 
the prodaée of a blood horse and cart mare, but after a generation or two, 
when it‘might have been considered to have been ‘bred out,” as the ex- 
pression is. -‘Thete is no doubt that everything in our best thoroughbred 
stoék is sacrificed to speed; what we want now is substance and power. 
I séé‘in‘last Bell” a stallion offered to run against any other in England 
with sizteen stone on his back. I know nothing of him, further than the 
reputation’of ‘his family for music. 

Will **A’Horse Breeder” favor the writer by saying where there is ‘‘a 
compact’ tidroughbred stallion, as thick through as a haystack,” for he 
says “*théyare still in existence,” as the writer is compelled to change 
the ‘Visiting quarter of his mares this season ? ANOTHER BREEDER. 

Cheshire, Jan. 24. Bell’s Life in London. 

















NOVEL ARGUMENT. 
If wine is poison, so is tea, 
Only in another shape ; 
What matter whether one is killed 
By Cannister or Grape ! 


YACHT FOR SALE. 
SCHOONER. YACHT OF 26 TONS, has a large cabin containing six berths, forecastle 
for cooking, &c.; large roomy cockpit; well built; copper fastened; sails, spars, 
rigging, &., new; a fast eailer. 
or further particulars, apply to FISH & MORTON, 404 Water street, or at their yard 
at Saiterville, N. J., four miles from Jersey City, where she is now lying. 
Alse a number of smaller craft. 
March 10, 1855. 


LAPAYETTE COURSE, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
Te following Sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for January, 1856, to be 
run over the Lafayette Course, in Augusta, Georgia :— 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, entranes $200, $100 forfeit; Mile heats. To close on the 
frst of June, 1855. The race to be rum on the second Tuesday in January, 1856, the 
first day of Race week. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, entrance $200, $100 forfeit; Two mile heats. To close on 
the first of June, 1855. If two or more start, the Club to add $500. The race tobe run 
on Friday of Race week. 

The nominations to be addressed to 

‘{ml10-tjl) 











[m1¢-1m] 





R. D. GLOVER, Augusta, Georgia. 


SHELLEY'S RESTAURANT SANS PARIEL. 
HELLEY’S.—This new ‘and superb Restaurant, No. 699 Broadway, on the corner of 
Féurth-street, is now open. Gentlemen curious in gastronomy, and choice in their 
seléctionef Epicurean Varieties and bibular veritabilities, must of necessity visit this 
cla chaste Palazzo, sooner or later. 
‘ew York, March 6, 1855. [m10-3m] 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE follo Sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for February, 1856, to be 
Tun over t Washington Course, in rieston, 8. C., and to be known as the | 
Sosiuiy & , HUTCHINSON SIAKES. 
Sr aeetakes gr. olds, $260 entrance, $50 if declared before the lst November, 
$100 after that: ; ‘on the first day of May, 1855; Two mile heats. 
If two or more Club to add $500. The race to be run on the Wednesday of 


stakes $ 
s 100 utke for 3 yr. olds, $250 entrance, $50 if declared before the Ist November, 








r that tine; to on the first day of May, 1855; Mile heats. 
ae ore start, the Olub to add $200. The race to be run on the Friday of 


[m3-eowtmy) E. P. MILLIKEN, Sec’y. 


A PINE COLT FOR SALE. 


« The nominations te be made ia Charleston, 8. C., with 





' E subscriber offers for sale chip tr bay entire colt, sired by Imp. Trustee 
sory taharmee ranma eam teste rte evted lie, tthn te 
— tious 0} ones); mane an ; com- 

ing three on the first of June next: and 3 inches high; pronounced by judges 


@ superior colt, having taken two premiums at the Westchester County-Agricultural 


Further informa ven i 
chester County, Soh Vacs.” *2Pestiow hn, the, seihocsibar 9t White Raia, eat 
Feb. 20, 1855. (f24—-1m*} 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS OF THE 
UTH WHBST. 
GENTBMAN, who has had many years editorial experience in connection with the 


newspaper press. of New York, and who is popularly known. for abilities of th 
highest r, in ither capacity, is desirous of becoming , Banas: | L some daily rs 

_ weekly j some Southern or Western section of the United States ; he 
; — of his * shattered health, been counselled by his phy- 


[f24—1m.| 


“Addons “L.” st thin Often, 
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CONGAREE JOCKEY cLUB. 
‘ Ctventalag ex Ph 1854.—Resolved, that the following Stakes be opened for 
8 olds; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit. Mile heats. To name and 


to be run over the Course on Tuesday of race week, 
. Olds; $200 subscription, $100 f 
aie beaks. orfeit, $500 to be bates tf Ag 

















more start; Two To name and close by May 
Course on Friday of race week Dee, 1 4 
3! JOHN 8. GREEN, Aecretary ©. J. C. 








8 COURSE, COLUMBUS, GA. 


‘by Bertrand Jr ce 


b sy Glencoe, out of Biue Bonnets. 
1s rey Eagle, out of Sally Morgan. 


STALLIONS FOR 1855 








om” J , LY lo nq (neve a , w m 
} J lo those ge Fa » 
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CHILDE HAROLI by Imp. Sovereign Maria West (Wagner’s dam) by Marion, | 
will stand tae present season at ie farm ef Col, Open Bows, Prince George Ceun 
ty, Maryland 

GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, will stand at the stable e 
W. F. Hakper, at Midway, Woodferd Co., Ky., at $100 the season, and $1 to the 
groom—limited to twenty. five mares Glencoe is in fine health ; he is the sire of 
Peytona, Reel, Fanny King, Charmer, Highlander, Blonde, and a host of other 
winners. 

JACKSON, trotting stallion, by Andrew Jackson, dam by Mambrino (who was got by 


old Messenger), grandam by Volunteer, g. g. dam by old Expedition, will stand his 
season of 1855 at Detroit, Mich., at $25 the season, $365 to insure. 

MONARCH, Jmp., by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season 
at Herdsdale Farms, near Scarsdale, Westchester County, N. Y., 24 miles from New 
York by Harlem Rajlroad, at $.0 the season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 
for thoroughbred, to be paid before the mare is taken away. . 








REGISTER will stand this season at the stable of W. A. Comms and J. Epwin Coan, near 
Piney Point and Town Creek steamboat landings, on Potomac and Patuxant Rivers, 
St. Mary’s County, Md., at $20 the season, 50 cents togroom. Insurance, $30. Pas- 
turage 50 cents per week; grain at market prices. No liability for accidents. 





TRUSTEE, Imported, ch. h., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker—will stand the present 
season at the stable o7 finnry Booru, at Morrisania, two miles from Harlem Bridge, 
and ene mile from West Farms, on the old Boston Read. Terms, $100 the. season. 








TRAVELLER, by Imp. Trustee, out of Mary Gray by Duane, will stand the present sea- 
son at Fairview, two miles west of Schenectady, N. Y. Feb. 20th, 1855. 


WAGNER.—This renowned stallion will stand the present season at the Oakland Race 
Coerse, near Louisville, Ky., at $50 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


IMPORTED MONARCH. 
HIS superior horse, bred at the Hampton Court, got by Priam, out of Delphine by 
Whisker, &c., &c , will stand the present season at my Herdsdale Farms, 24 miles 
from New York by the Harlem Railroad, at $20 the season for mares not thoroughbred, 











| and $50 for thoroughbred, to be paid before the mare is taken away. Good pasturage 


$3 per month. 
Monarch is a remarkably sure foal getter, and his blood, size, performances, and 
temper, are, in my opinion, exactly the ingredients to give to the Morgan and Black 


Hawk mares of the present day a similar infusion to their original strain on one side, 
which was the horse True Briton, brought to this country during the Revolution. 
Access can be had to the Farms several times (morning and afternoon) daily. The 
Depot is Searsdale, from which place to the stable is 134 miles. 
As the terms and conditions are positive, all business can be transacted with the 
Groom. 
Address by mail—‘‘MONARCH’S GROOM, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N. Y.’’ 
New York, March 8, 1855. L. G. MORRIS. 
[m10] 





TROTTING STALLION JACKSON. 
HIS celebrated stallion, by Andrew Jackson, dam by Mambrino (who was got by 
old Messenger), grandam by Volunteer, g. g. dam by.old Expedition, will stand his 
season of 1855 at Detroit, Mich., at $25 the season, $35 to insure. 

JACKSON is the half-brother of the late stallions Black Hawk, Kemble Jackson, and 
Henry Clay (the sire of Cassius M. Clay). Jackson is the sire of Miller’s Damsel, Dara- 
low Colt, Farl Grey, and others of repute. 

Refer to Wm. T. Porter, New York; Hiram Woodruff, John I. Snediker, Sim. Hoag- 


land, and Albert Emmons, Long Island. ee 
For further information address Py ‘apa . } Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Michigan, March 2, 1855. {m10-6m] 


BLACK HAWKE. 
HE original VERMONT BLACK HAWK will serve a limited number of mares the 
coming season at $100 each. Gentlemen wishing to secure the services of this 
horse must send in their letters at once. 
Geod pasturing at 50 cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the risk of the 
owner, DAVID HILL. 
Bridport, Addison County, Vt., Feb. 10, 1855, [£10] 


STALLION TO LET. 
O HIRE, or let out on shares, the stallion O’RILIO. For particulars, inquire at the 
stable of Imp. Trustee, at Morrisania, Westchester County, N.Y. Good reference 
required. H. BOOTH. 
’Rilio was bred by S. Howland, Esq.; foaled May, 1849, got by inp. Trustee, out.of 
Betsey Ransom Jr.; she by Imp. Priam, out of old Betsey Ransom. For her pedigree, 
see Skinner’s Turf Register. {janl3-3m] 











RED EYE. 
HIS celebrated four mile Race Horse, by Boston, dam by Imp. Priam, will stand his 
first season, 1855, at my Stable, near Pittsylvania Court House, Virginia, at thirty 
dollars the season—forty dollars to insure, and one dollar to the groom. 
For particulars see: handbills, and advertisement hereafter. : 
[d30-tje1] ; JOHN L. WHITE. 
mae as ee EER 











TROTTING STALLION FOR SALB. 

A WELL BRED fast Trotting Stallion, known by the name of the STAR OF JERSEY, 

bred and now owned by Wm. G. Schultz, of New Brunswick; he is a grandson of 
Monmouth Eclipse, on sire’s side; his grandsire was Godolphin, on the dam’s side. He 
is a dark chesnut sorrel, about fifteen hands three inches, free from white, except a 
small star in his forehead; is perfectly kind, and broke to harness; is sound in limb 
and wind, aud can be warranted in every respect, as far as any horse. He is seven 
years old, and can trot a mile inside of three minutes. 
Star of Jersey may be seen at the stable of Hiram Woodruff, near the Union Course, 


1. 
For particulars, enquire of WM. T. PORTER, at the office of the ‘‘Spirit of the Times,” 
or GzorGE Burysti, Bull’s Head Hotel. (f24—1m*} 


FOR SALE, 
4 y= fast trotting stallion SABEK, 16 hands high, 6 yrs. old, dark brown; got by Lo- 
gan, he by Henry Clay, he by Andrew Jackson; all very fast. The dam of Sabek 
thoroughbred—the cross has made him fast; great endurance, and compact form. 
Can be purchased at a moderate price. GEORGE M. PATCHEN. 
Call at No. 26 Front-street, Brooklyn, L. I. (f24-51*} 


POR SALE. 
VHE subscriber offers for sale his trotting stallion POSCORA. He is coming eight 
color chesnut; 16 hands high; perfecily sound; without fault or blemish, and re- 
markably gentle. His stock, both ia figure and gait, promise as well as any in this 











country. He has trotted in 2:36, im harness, without training. Enquire of J. BEEK- 
MAN FINLAY, Saratoga Springs. 
Feb. 1, 1855. (flo) 





; TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale the fine trotting stallion PLATO, by New York Black 
Hawk, he by Andrew Jackson, the sire of the renowned Kemble Jackson. Plato’s 
dam was by Shark, own brether to the celebrated Black Maria, by Eclipse, out of Lady 
Lightfoot. Plato is a jet black, 16 hands high, 3 years old. He may be seen at the 
stable of WM. M. RYSDYK, Chester, Orange County, New York. 
Oct. 25, 1854. [o28 tf] 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

No. 1. CATALANI, imported, foaled 1839, black, 15 hands 3 inches high, now in foal 
by b teed she was got by Muley Moloch, out of Catalani by Tiger. See English 
Sta k. 

No. 2. MARY GRAY, grey, foaled 1840, 16 hands 2 inches, not stinted; she was got 
by Duane, out of Jewess by Henry—Sportsmistress by Hickory—Miller’s Damsel by 
ime. Messenger. ‘ ° 

lo. 8. LADY FRANKLIN, chesnut, foaled 1848, 15 hands 1 inch; she was got by Imp. 
Trustee, out of Imip. Sylphide by Emilius, sire of Priam, out of Polly Hopkins by Vir- 


inian. 
* No. ." QUEEN, brown, foaled 1851, 15 hands linch; she was got by Convention, out 
of No. 1. 


No. 5. B. f., foaled 1852—was got by Traveller, out of No. 1. 

No. 6. B. f., foaled 1853—was got by Traveller, out of No. 1. 

No. 7. Ch. f., foaled 1853—was got by Shendoah, out of No. 2. 

No. 8. Ch. c., foaled 1854—was got by Shendoah, out of No. 2. 

No. 9, Ch. f., foaled °1854— was got by Traveller, out of Sylphide. 

Convéntion was got by Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Syiphide. 

Shendoah was got by Treasurer, out of Imp. Catalani. 

Traveller was got by Imp. Trustee, out of Mary ae 

The above stock can be seen at Fairview, two miles west of Schenectady, N. Y., 
where communications, addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly answered. 

Feb. 20, 1855. D. BD. CAMPBELL. . 

] 








H. O. BLANCHARD, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND PROFESSED HORSE CLIPPER, 
No. 110 MERCER-SIREE1, CORNER OF PRINCE. 
fem ee of Clipping can be seen at the above establishment, where all orders are 
punctually attended to. 
Nov. 22, 1854. ({m26] 


SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P, TRAINOR, 





makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most 6 


An assortment of Patent Whalebone ribbed and steel spring 
passed for lightness and durability. 

All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 

N.B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &o [ap6-ly 


: McILVAIN & ORR, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 7 JOHN-STREET, 
AVE on hand a large quantity of V ble and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramah 
» and other Fancy Fowls. Stee tesaa motes &e. &o ' 
Roses aad other Flowers every day during the ring, at 10 o’clock 


ie 
i 








W. BRUNNER & COo., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS 
229 BOWERY, OPPOSITE PRINCE SIREE1, 10 BLERCKER-S1., NEAR BROADWAY 














out of Jane by imp Shamrock, — (janl3) 


DRUG STORES FITTED VP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
' (jel0} 


BOOKS NO COUNTRY GENTLEMAN SHOULD BE 


HOUT. 
Hounds A Pra Treatise on their Management. By Scrutator 
trated by Harrison Wei Small 8vo., half bound : $1 2 
jogs, their Management, & , s new plan of treating the Animal. Illustra 
ted by numerous woodcuts, by H. Weir, depicting the Character and Position 
of the Dog when suffering Disease. By Edward Mayhew. 12mo., cloth..... 63 
| Poultry, the Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. Edited by Martin Doyle. With 


twenty figures, drawn from Nature, by C. H. Weigall. Engraved and printed 
in Colors, by W. Dicke’s, with numerous wood engravings. 8yo., cloth....., 2 60 

Wood’s Illustrated Natural History, with four hundred and eighty original Designs 
by Harvey, being thirty more than in any previous Edition. New edition cor- 
rected and considerably enlarged. Small 8vo., cloth. .............eeeesenes 1 2 

See EE ET sn 3:4 <7 04 nahn 0900: 6008 90s’ PRR AOR peat as tenants ch 1 50 

A Tour Round my Garden. By A. Karr. Translated from the French by Rev. J. 
G. Wood. With One Hundred and Seventeen Illustrations by W. Hervey. 
EPO, MEM ETE Bese cc adhass cub Acoceccos voce coseuben Sebblinebeniie ete Uke ae 

The same Work, MOU GUb : ii... cissidd ioe ciddics sccrcccccsscocbese Hb opibebcldsaciass 1% 

“Well,’”’ cried I to myself, ‘‘I also will make a voyage; I will see new aad extraordin- 
ary things; I also will have something to tell.’’ 

‘‘Make you the tour of the World ?”’ 

“I will make the tour of my Garden.’’—Page 9. 

Shooting, a Manual of Practical Information on this branch of British Field 
Sports. By Robert Blakey. Illustrated. Fancy covers ........++++++seese . 

Fish and Fishing in the Glens of Scotland, with a History of the Propagation, 
Growth, and Metamorphoses of thé Salmon. By Dr. Kaox. Illustrated. 
Fancy Cover .......0.0.0- W108 00-00 7inbe thiabnadingd easiness enebheenn ebdsees de . 25 

Recently imported and for sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman-st. 
i EDMUND BALDWIN, Agent. 
N. B.—Priced Catalogues to be had, on application. All books for which the retail 
price is remitted are forwarded free of Postage. 
January 24,1855. | ; [jan27]} 


FISHING TACKLE. 
EIGH1 SILVER MEDALS AND FOUR DIPLOMAS AWARDED, 

AND J. C. CONROY now invite attention to their unequalled assortment of Sports- 
e men’s Traps. They would particularly invite an inspection of their extensive as- 
sortment of Salmon, Fly, Bess, and Trolling Rods, and Reels of every possible style 
and price, together with an unusually large assortment of Trout and other Flies. Ar- 
tificial Baits of all kinds. Conroy’s celebrated Hooks always on hand. Seines, Fikes, 
Mionow, and other nets, on hand, or made to order. Machine made Netting, all sizes, 
by the fathom. Bamboo Poles, Trout and other Baskets, together with a general as- 
sortment of Sporting Articles. 

A liberal discount to the Trade. 

Repairs in all branches. 

J. and J. C. C. would request all Orders to be sent directly to 58 Fulton street, N. Y. 

[f3-6m] 








PRIZE DOUBLE GUNS. 
= FIRST CLASS DOUBLE GUNS, with mahogany cases replete with appurte- 
nences. Said guns were made b m. Greener, Birmingham, England, expressly 
for competition, and received the hig est award of the jurors at the New York ibi- 
tion, (Crystal Palace). They are well worthy of the attention of sportsmen, and afford 
a rare opportunity to any parties in want of articles of the highest possible mechanism. 
Apply to HENRY TOMES & Co., 203 Broadway. (m10-3t] 


BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE 
, ES1ABLISHED 1843, 
HERE will be foaind the largest and best assortment of fine double and single Brap 
and Duck Gunsin the City. Also, a complete assortment of Rrries, Colt’s, Al- 
en’s, and Thurber’s Revotvers and single Pistoxs of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Shot 
Belts and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Ely’s celebrated wa- 
ter-proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do.; Wire Cartridges; Curtiss 
and Harvy’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article per- 
taining to fit the Srorrsman out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a 
good article at No. 51 8, Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside, Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.—Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, made or imported to order, and all Repairing done 
in best manner and warranted. (fl7] 


REMOVAL—SPORT3SMENS’ WAREHOUSE 
HENRY TOMES & Co. - 
IMPORTERS OF GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND ALL ARTICLES OF SPORTING WARE AND AMMUNITION, 

HY: REMOVED to 4 new and commodious store, in their old location, 208 BROAD- 

WAY, where they invite the attention of Sportsmen and Dealers in Sporting Arti- 
cles to their stock, comprising Ely’s Caps—Patent Wire Cartridges—Best White Cloth and 
Concave Felt Wadding—Cloth Wadding, in Sheets—Baldwin’s Paper Wadding—Walker’s 
Ca Cox’s Caps—Powder Flasks—Shot Belts—Game Bags—Dram Flasks—Saloon Pistols 

11's Pisrois—English Belt Pistola—Deringer Pistols-—Pocket Pistols—Bowie Knives— 
Sporting Knives—Best lish Leather Gun-cases— Whips—Dog Calls, &., &e. 

Guns of all dimensions and quality for Upland and Bay sheoting. 

H. T. & Co., having made arrangements with the most celebrated Gun-makers, are 
ready to take orders for Guns of any dimension and quality that they may not have oa 
hand, on the best possible terms, , 

The newest and most improved Sporting Articles always on hand. fapl] 











AN Improvement in FISH HOOKS, long desired, is now attained, in the new 
GRAVITATION FISH HOOKS; 
the point being central with the line, when set for use, retains its positior to hold the 
Fish when hooked. They are made with the greatest care from double refined spring 
steel, and the strength of each hook is seps rately tested. A single trial will prove the 
eculiar advantages of thei: shape and quality. All sizes and styles constantly on 


and. 
PATENT SPINNING BAIT. 
This is a new article, and superior to all Squids, Spoons, or Screw Bait, heretofore ia 


use. 
The subscriber also manufactures all kinds of 


, FISH HOOKS, FISH LINES, FISHING APPARATUS, &C. &C. 

In addition to the great variety of patterns of his Fish Hooks, there has lately been 
added the Kirby bent, needle point Limerick Hook—a long shank Salmon Hook, and 
an improved Virginia Hook, making » greater variety of Patterns of Fish Hooks than 
can be found im any other establishment in the country. Also manufacturer of 

WARRIN’S CELEBRATED NEEDLES. 

Aa Prilled-eyed and common Needles of every description and quality. Razora, 
er Pgart Borrons, Superior Table and other Cutlery—Silver-plated Spoons, Forks, 

c., 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 
supplied on the best terms. 
ll 


[im JOHN WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 





WESTLEY RICHARDS’ GUNS AND CAPS. 
TS Subscribers are the only recognized Agents for the above Guas and Caps, and 
have just received a full assortment. For sale on the best terms. 
{mh19} HENRY TOMES & 00., 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
BQUAL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
UNS expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in general; as 
all his guas are proved by himself, they are WARRANTED to shoots trong, and regular 
yet  hapegainae of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if required, after 
e : 





Also cheap Imported Guns, of every variety; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and Cox’s Caps; Flasks, 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, Nipple- wrenches, Wad-cutters, &c. ° 
Repairing done in best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Nassau-st.) 
if 





SCOTCH GUNPOWDER, 
MANUFACTURED BY HAY, MERRICKS, @ CO., ROSLIN MILLS, EDINBURGH. 
flap Subscribers are the Sole Agents, and have just received a full sappy. 
fol-t f] HENRY TOMES & Co., 291 Broadway, New York 


IMPORTED POINTERS FOR SALE. 
A PAIR OF DARK LIVER DOGS, nine months old; price $50. Also a sorrel bitch, 
twelve months old, part broke; $20. They have all had the distemper, and are 
as high blooded as any pointers in the south of England. Apply to G. Wy. COOTER 
Havana, Schuyler County, N. Y. [f3] 


FOR SALE. . 
VERY fine and well broke ENGLISH SETTER, 23¢ years old. Also a brace of Setter 
Pups, 10 months old, of superior stock. They will be sold low, as the owner has 
no use for them. Address, post paid, E. M. VAN ALSTYNE, eare of Davidson & Vilee, 
Albany, N. Y. [f10-1m] 


_ DOG BRBAKERS AND DEALERS. 
G W. COOTER having so many orders for Pointers and Setters, begs to announce he 
¢ bas joined kennels with Mr. A. Wast, All future letters ia regard to Breaking of 
Dogs, &c., &e., will be directed to COOTER & WEST, Havana, Chemung Co., N. Y. [apl 

















LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER 


137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, YORK. 
ame vo cee, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
e best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it te 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


W. B. DUSENDURY, 
N.B.—Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, dons with neastness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. (jyst 





JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE ao 
IGHT W ont Grasieann, of the latest and’ most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, af the shortest notice, and an reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
in every t. ‘ 
Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatnees and dat 


a . ° 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give mes 
of tdkes patnons tires ~~ (foie 


C FORD, Coach and Light etsy, Lio icateth virech, New York, bas 008- 
hand, grout vastety of Vartan) of on of the most fashionable pat- 











stantly on a 
terns, under his persoaa! in the very manner, and of the 
will be order at very short of and on the most 
esonabie = TSAAO FORD, 116 kulssbeth-ot,, N. ¥. Otty. 
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1859. 


THE LIFE OF A FIREMAN 


y CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-STREET, nearly opposite the Cit 
N . to notify the members, and all imterested in the Fire 
Ye 


blished four very elegant colored prints, under the above te.f 4 «a 
Plate 1.-THE NIGHT ALARM.—“Start her lively, boys W 
esente the rolling of the Engine The clock seen pside the h« use len tes that 
he hour is past midnight, but some of the boys are wice awake an J tak: or her 
. ndsomely The lights of the signal lantern, gas jamp ‘2 front of, an i that seen in 
the house, are beautifully managed, and make up 4 Datura! and exciting pieture 
Plate 2.—THE RACE.—*‘ Jump her, 0048, Jump ner 


Engines, with a good string, 


lg ery spi i re, showing e of the first-class : 
Is a very opizited pletare, Showing one & ° sing the City Hall and Park 


closely pressed by a smart party with a Hose Carriage, pas 
in the City of New York. -The vivid glare of . 7 
aad tops af the trees, and the foremen of the two companies seem, with trumpet and 
gesture, to urge their men to put their ‘best foot foremost” to be first in at the scene 


anger. . 
— Plate 3.—THE FIRE. 
“Now then, with a will.” —‘‘Shake her up, boys.” 

A thrilling representatipn of an extensive conflagration. On the left of the picture 
stands a Truck, from which the mem 
zaised, and from an upper window 0 
a little child from the dames, whic 


ladders with axe in hand ; hos . 
othe tinthdend to the oceurrence of a fire in the City. 


Plate 4.—THE RUINS.—‘ Take up.” —‘‘ Man your Rope. 
On the right are the 


” 


ing forhome. The e 

re the scene is very pleasing acd impressive. 
The above Prints have 

ing carefully sketched from actual scenes, coming un 

his attendance at Fires. 

traits of prominent members of the New York Department. 
Price, ¢: 

publisher. 


Copies will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of or- 


i of the price advertised. Address, 
ASE PE eee . N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 


They will be farnished complete in frames at the following prices, viz. :— 


In 1 inch Im. Rosewood bead ..........+0s0+ sees emienaet $18 00 per set. 
+1 inch Gilt bead ........ccceeeseceesseeer seer creeenenes 2000 ‘ 
‘¢ 2inch Rosewood and inside Gilt strip.....-....sssseees 2200 ‘* 
‘¢ 24 inch O. G. Rosewood and inside Gilt strip .......... 2400 
‘‘2inch Wave Gilt Moulding....... Becacsevccvecer deoses 2600 ‘ 
‘“ 2inch Wave Gilt Moulding, with ornamental corners... 28 00 66 
And can be packed to go safely by Express or otherwise. [jan20} 





THE BOOK FOR 1855! 
THE HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER. 
BY GEORGE P, BURNHAM. 

OW IN PRESS, and shortly to be issued, a2 humorous work under the above title, 
N detailing the secrets of the POULTRY MANIA in this country, and giving an in- 
sight into the mysteries of this ludicrous bubble. The author went in and out of this 
trade, seasonably, and is ee ee up in the whole business. It is written in 
the ‘‘Younc ’Un’s’”’ happiest vein. The follo wing is the list of 


* CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER CHAPTER 

1. Premonitory Symptoms. 21. History of ‘‘Fanny Fern.’ 
2. ‘‘Cochia Chinas,’”? Bubble No. 1. 22. Experimenting. 

3. First Fowl Show in Boston. 23. Convalescence. 

4. How Poultry Books are made. 24, Expensive Business. 

5. Threatening Indications. 25. Gteat Pagoda Hen. 

6. The Epidemic Spreading ! 26. ‘Policy the best Honesty.’’ 

7. Alarming Demonstrations. 7. A real Humbug. 

8. The Fever Working. 28. Barnum in the field. 

.9. Second Show in Boston. 29, First National Show. 
10. Mutual Admiration Society. 30. Barnum’s Diffidence. 
11. Progress of the Malady. 31. A Suppressed Speech. 
12. My Correspondence. 32. The Confidence Man. 
13. Other side of the Question. | 83. A Trump Card. 
14. ‘‘Bother’ems,’”’ Bubble No. 2. 34. Hold Your Horses. 
15. Advertising Extraordinary. 35. Tricks of the Trade. 
16. Height of the Fever. 36. Final Death Throes. 
17. Run into the Ground. 37. Port Monnaie I ow’ema. 
18. One of the last Kicks. 38. Bursting the Bubble. 
19. Fourth Exhibition. 39. Dead and Wounded. 

. Present to Victoria. 40. My Shanghai Dinner. 





20 
4ap- Orders from the trade and others may be addressed to J. C. DERBY, New York. 
The usual discount will be made to dealersand newsmen. Retail price $1,25, for which 
gee copies will be sent (in paper covers), post paid, by mail, toany part of the United 
tates. 
Feb. 8, 18&5 (f17-6t] 


A. D. + 
Ne. 525 MAIN-STREET, LOUISVILLE 


eee 
FINE FASHIONABLE CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
W. T. JENNINGS best make up Clothing on hand. [f24. 


THOMAS J. POULTERER & CO,, 
WHOLESALE GROCERY AUCTION HOUSE, 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
March 1, 1856. : {m3-ly) 


NASHVILLE INN. 

baw SUBSCRIBER ee announces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to make his guests 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the 

accommodation of transient families. ‘ 

SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 

ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 
; He solicits a share of the public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1855. [f24] SAMUEL J. CARTER. 
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EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE, NO. 42 NASSAU-ST., N. Y. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN 
TILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorised Agents in the United States for the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, which they . 

to the wholesale trade 
ghly descriptive Pictures and Maps 


y Hall, New York, desires 
Department, that he has AND NEWSPAPERS. 
supply by single numbers & 
© annual subseribers, and 
umes 24 and 25 contain h 
t relating to the War, land and sea fights, Datties and sieges 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and | 
single volumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always On sale 

#oreign Newspapers delivered im any part of New York immediately on arrival of the 
steamships, or forwarded by mail. — 

Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Continent of Europe, Fast Indies, China, or any part of the world. 

Books imported singly or in quantities. 


the fire illuminates the front of the Hall 


CHARLES K. WILLMER. 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








BOOE WINTER READING. 
RECENILY IMPORIED AND FOR SALE BY GEO. ROUILEDGE & O0., 
No. 18 Beekman- street. 

Wild Sports in the Far West. - By Frederick Gerstaecker. With tinted Illustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 
nry—Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden. Illustrated. Cl. 8vo., 
‘Wild Sports in the West. 2 
id Sports and Adventures, 1 vel. fop. 8vo., bas. 
e Arctic Regions, with a Map. Fep. 


bers are taking the ladders, some are already 
f the burning building emerges a Fireman, rescuing 
bh seem to pursue their prey. Conspicuous in the 


ars, giving his orders. Men are seen. upon the 
foreground, the Chief er yg ts = ihe reeks of neighboring houses, ond ail the 40- 


eee OEE HEHE HEED eee eee eee eee Eee 


TPO EHE HH eee ere ee ee eres eeeee 


Ruins, in whieh the flames still appear, and a heavy smoke 
is conquered, and the Firemenare ‘‘limberinug up,”’ and start- 


: “4 Maxwell, W. H.—Wild 
— Se; bse b= Viney tions and details of the Engines are beautifully represented, 


Franklin, Sir John, and 
Wm.—tTraits and Stories 
‘Gi Me MEE otd0.kho0cstc0cnct ° 
The sams in five‘vols. fep. 8vo., cloth ....... 
y, James—Sketches in Ultra Marin 

and Sketches of Percival 
let, King Dobbs, &c. 


vo. eloth....... 


been in progress for over a year, and no pains or expense has 


them correct in ever tic the apparatus and figures be- 
been spared to rendes Bo der the aitist’s observation, in 


In many of the persons represented will be recognized por- 


skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and charaeter. Read 
cures:—Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ri 
street, New York City, had their hair entire 
years. Judge Rowan ha 


prising Personal Rem 
Plug, Mr. Snigsby’s Yacht, Pip’s Cruise in the Vio- 
1 vol. Sv0., Cloth. ...cccceceecesceessvecececsseeseees 
Hannay, James—Sand and Shells; Nautical Sketches, fully Illustrated. 8vo., 


y 
Mr. Sydenham Gre 
Matrimonial Shi 


Miles Trementere ; by A. 
reath Priced Catalogues of Geo. Rou 


3 each Print; $12 the set. Specimen copies can be seen at the store of the 


pwreck, or Mere iiuman Nature , by Annette Marie 
by A: M. Maillard ; iustrated. 8vo., cloth ........ 
tledge & Co.’s Publications a . 
BALDWIN, Agent. 





TROTTING—BEST TIME ON RECORD! 
N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-ST., 
Nearly oppesite City Hall, New York, 
Has just published New Prints of the celebrated Trotting horses, 
FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND. MAID, 
In their match in Harness, June 28th, 1853. * Size, 22x30, Price $3,00, colored, 
TACONY AND MAC, 

Match under the Saddle, June 24, 1863. 
CENIREVILLE AND BLACK DOUGLAS, 
Match to Wagons, June 21 


Size, 22 x 80 inches. 
TACONY TO A SULE 

Sise, 22 x 30 inches. 
LADY SUFFOLK TO A 

Size, 2344x380 inches. 
MAC TO 


Size, 233¢x30 inches. 
TRUSTEE IN HIS GREAT TROT OF TW 


and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at No. 476 
where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 ce 
! 8. INGERSOL & 


Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, eolored. 
Price $3,00, colored. 
Price $2,00, colored. 


Ss , 
Price, colored, $2,00. 
MILES IN 69 MINUTES 3534 SECONDS. 
Price, colored, $2,00. 
ze, 233¢x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :— 
D LADY MOSCOW, Race to Wagons. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wa, 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS AND BLANC NEGRE, in 
17x24 inches—Price, colored, $1,50 each :-— 
oscow——Lapy Surron—Dutcamax—Ripro: 
K. PorkK—Grey EaGus—Jack Rossirsk—Biack Hawk—St. LawkENca. 
The above Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are 
the most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and 
style of trotting. 
pies will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of or- 
ders and remittance of the price advertised. dr 


remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a 
casas shore the were over sixty years of age—of which we can give 
an in 


gh falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and 


delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold 


” 152 Nassau-street, New York. | Pearl-st., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome-st., at 60 cents 


THE SCOONER YACHT “AMERICA,” 170 TONS. 
Dedieated, by permission, to J.C. Srxvens, Esq., Commodore of the N. Y. Yacht Club, 


= A pe Forming Plate No. 3 of 





By whom, this print has = 
“ ’ 


Price, 10s. sterling each, colored—ds. sterling each, 
In progress, a series of portraits of Noted Yachts, entitled ‘‘Forms’s Yacumng Souvenins.’’ 
TEDDINGTON 
WINNER OF THE DERBY 
With portraita of A. Tayior, the Trainer, and 
From a picture by Mr. J. 
ce, accurately colored, £1 1s. 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR 
the Great Match at York for 1000 Sovereigns a side, with ta of 
Margiow and N. Fiarman. From a picture by Mr. J. F. 


Published by Megars. FO. No. 41 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WO 
JUS1 PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ROUILEDGE & Co., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
HE Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, edited by Martin Doyle. 
plates of the different varieties, and numerous woodcuts; full description of the 
various breeds, with choice and management of Stock. One large volume, 8vo., cloth— 





Piccadilly, London 





$2,50. 
Dogs, their Management—being a new plan of treating the Animal, based upon a 


ation of his natural tem Illustrated by numerous woodcut 





HOTEL AT FLUSHING, L. I. 
FLUSHING PAVILION FOR SALE. 
4 by well-known establishment, now offered for sale, is eligibly situated, on the 
principal street, in the beautiful village of Flushing, within view of the Steam- 

boat Landing, and opposite the celebrated Gardens and Nursery of Prince & Co. The 
house stands on six lots of ground, and is in thorough repair, and furnished complete, 
and is of capacity to accommodate from fifty to one hundred boarders, and is now do- 
yh prosperous and flourishing business, as a summer retreat, boarding house, &c. 
It has good stables, billiard room, ten pin alley, &c., &c. 

As no one would be likely to purchase without viewing the premises, a further de- 
scription is deemed umrequisite. 

If not disposed of at private sale, on or before TUESDAY, the 20th March, it will be 
sold at Public Auction, on the premises, at 12 o’clock, noon, on that dsy. 

Flushing, Feb. 22, 1856. (f24—4t} 


ter and diseases of the deg when sufferin 
One volume, 12vo., cloth—63 cents. 

The Country House, containing General Treatment and Management of the Poultry 
Fully illustrated. 8vo., cloth—$1. 

m, with a Supplement, containi 

tural Implements and Machines, Artificial Manure, Draining Guano, &c. 

One volume, 8vo., cloth—$1. 

Books for the Country, square, cloth 8vo., numerous illustrations, fancy covers—each 
26 cents, viz:—The Horse, by W. Youatt; Sheep, by 
tory, &c., by W. C. L. Martin; Cattle, their Diseases, &c., by W. OC. L. Martin; The Pig, 
by W. C. L. Martin; Bees, their Habits, &c., by Rev. J. G. Wood; The Poultry Yard, in- 
eluding Management of Cochin Chinas, Cage and Singing Birds, Pigeons and Rabbits, 
and Fowls; Blakey on Shooting; Fish and Fishing in the Glens of Scotland. 

TLEDGE & Co., No. 18 Beekman-street. E. BALDWIN, Aces) 
n 


g disease. By Edward 
the Ox, and the Dair 
-» Dictionary of the 


W. C. L. Martin; Cattle, their His- 


For sale by G. ROU 





ALLSOPP'’S PALE OR BITTER ALE. 
a te peneenge ublic generally may have the benefit of this fine 
i verage in a pure state, Messrs. Allsopp & Sons have appointed an Agent, 
Mr. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 7 William-street,New York, to supply their 
Beer, warranted genuine, at 85 cents per gallon, in casks of, 9, 18, and 60 gallons; also 
in pint bottles, at $2,265 per dozen. SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS. 
he Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England, Dec. 19, 1854, 
I ne ny KENDALL, Agent, has this celebrated Ale on sale, in 9 gallon casks, as also 
Also Stilton and Chedder Cheese, London Stout, Muir’s Sparkling Seot 
/ : . ch Ale, and all 
ae Wines, Spirits, Liquors, &e., &e. No. 7 William-strees, New-York, “ie 
m3-3m) (between Beaver and Pear) streets) 


— UNION HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
T th atorsigned informs the public that he has purchased from Isaac M. Hall, Esq., 
) re fixtures and appurtenances connected with the weR-known UNION HO- 
TEL, —— on ~~ oS this city 
Exten repairs and 
in all respects toa be ee Hemmant A ‘apa and the house fitted in a style equal 
solicited Par excellence, aui the patronage of his old friends is res etfully 
; . K. BATTELLE. 











a HALL HOTEL, 375 STRAND, LONDON, 
OR FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
E. NELSON HAXELL, PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN Drinks, food pan Roo ~ wey betes 
~— lee ap my paaig and Bed Rooms. Most 
Pay nay > American papers, amon gwhich the N. ¥. “Spirit of a Timer,” 
y23-ly 
ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
pam os Pw care floor, to the left of the main entrance, Broadway.- House’s 
pd g Instrument used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Cana- 


A Bulletin of 
tion of the Pubiie. the latest news is posted in the Exchange Room, for the free inspeo- 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIA 
[my20} s . Us swan, Manager. 











JOHN W. 
Professionally known as J. W. Raynor, 


ALE AN Reto! Feet! OYse, 


! TOBACCO. 
HE subscribers, late Warwick, Otey & Co., are now prepared to their eus- 


tomers, old and new, with any quantity of their “ WARD,” “JULIA DEAN 
Se conk tod Os, These brands are justly celebrated and the Tobaceo siti 
aay of the United Stateulor Casatar “7° % ue, hundred pounds in weight to 
yachberg, Va., July 8, 1854, ; - ‘ [jy22-ly 
oonne a : 4 
DANIEL D. WINANT 
SUCCESSOR TO p. PENN, BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
between Beekman and New York. 


{m4} 











[o6-ly 


NEWS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
If you want Newspapers ; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap Publications ; 
If you want Books ; 
If you want ANYTHING that is printed, 
Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUBEY, 

No. 103 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies : 
If you want in wrappers for mailing ; 
If you want new works as seon as published ; 
If you want anything sent by mail, 

Call or send to ROSS, JONES, & TOUSEY, 
0. 103 Nassau-st., near Ann. 

If you want odd magazines ; . 
If you want back copies of papers ; 
If you want anythin, 
If you want FasHion 
If. you want Pictures of an 


attendance to the treatment and cure of above-named direases. His 0 
Broadwa 


cured, and also numerous testimonials of highest respectability can be o 


Call or send to ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, vate consultation room for Ladies ja) 


No. 103 Nassau-st. 

If you want information about men or things in the city ; 
If you want medicine for man o 
If you want Music or Songs; 
If you want your orders obeyed ; ‘ 
Pay your postage and send the adve ces of the things you want to 
JONES & TOUSEY, 103 Nassau-s 

The great Newsmen of New 





BOOKS, PERIODI- AZINES, AND 

0, 48 ANN-SIRERB1 
attention of all Booksellers and News 
Weekly Newspapers, which they 


SPORTING WA : 
NO. 11 WALL-STREET (SECOND STORY ). 
GEORGE C. ABLEN, IMPORTER, 
EGS leave to call the attention of sporting gentlemen and others to his enesiient as 
sortunent o 
INDEPENDEN1I SECOND 
AND QUARTER-SECOND, WA TCHES, 


| For Timing Horses—in Fine Gold and Silver Cases. 


Also, Gold and Silver Watches of ever description, of the most celebrated makag 


Bach Watch Warranted. -@O 
Diamont Pins ERR AES Fre $15 to $500 
Diamond Rings... ............ 0508 10 to 300 
Diamond Crosses.........65.055% 200 to MO 
Diamond Ear-rings,,............ 150 to 500 


GokKi Hunting Watches which run eght days. 

Gold Watches in Magic Cases which change into three different Watches. 

Gold Watches which wind up and set hands without any key. 

Jutes Jenaensen Watches, with certificates from him with each wateh, periee? Sime- 


Leepers. 
Coorgr Watches, Duplex and Levers—some in hun cases— keepers. 
Independent Second Watches, for timing horses, io a and diner eneeee ree 


a and Site rose Detached I Lepi 4 all other styles of Waites. 
and Silver vers c avers. pines, and a W 

All of the above for at retail at much less than the usual prices. 7 ‘ 
Jewelry of all kinds. 

Watches and Jewelry taken in exchange. [mhiB 


AND OVER, OF 
BA n 












A 2 yey 
A™= having been entirely bald for more he twenty qeate acing nse pag 


of the mest alarming character, and all manner of 


-street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barbé1, of 

ly restored after having been many 
4 no hair for nearly trent peers his pine n 

wth; he can be seen daily at Tattersall’s, 464 way. ye 

1. Oliver C, Demsione and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, ali of ‘fhe 













of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and sto poe eons three or four 
pomp agen — a a us diseases: the eee by tb ot bald 
cured of a very alarming and protragted case of y the use A 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his Soneny of a most frightful case af 
Vitus’s Dance, after the most eminent medical trea 

with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still 
Henry C. Atwood 
fits, with which she had been a 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Mise Almira bes, of Middletown, 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught 


out b 
Anson , of 172 













ent had failed to afford any 
nae 


more enn | 
formerly Dep ty Surveyor of the Portof New York, cured owes 
Talcted tor nearly ten years, No. 3 third-et New | vou 
> 


were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if no 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the 


trade will be furnished as usual, by ; 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl .st., near 


a@ A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Linimentand Embrocaticees made 
and sold in the last 20 years, Mr. Kellinger’s is the only one that has been a \eo 
cal 


merits, to maintain the real feeling and recommendation of the m 
and of the wealthy circles; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medieiae te 
families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 


Ita very pleasant and ble action when applied, and the very large qtamtity sold 


for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more ble and effective, laser key | 
) article in the market, All nervous difficulties yield to it Lyd Rheumatie a 
» years wae has bees entirely eradicated, - medicine is tro! 
esignated to be preacri in or @ 

class and character—-it ves ture diste Nhat th pein ee eS 
duced from derangement of the kidnies, catehing cold, over straining, 

weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magio—strengthening 
pn. by arts affected most thorough 

8 


HE 


a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. here are many 


isputable eharacter. Two or three applications fastens and stops the 
i z akin dineaves at the 
that they never return. It hase most delightful odor, rendering the 
agreeable aa soon as the bottle is uncorked; and when taken internall: 
easant and agreeable. No lady or gentleman will suffer thet tollet 
ra trial; it clears, softens, an benptiten dhe skits em old oF and creates 
m large 8 oz. bottles, 


pr 
tai 


dozen, cash. 





NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE eye 
SECOND AVENUE, NEAR SIXTH-STR ; 


Ree Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they ¢em «take 
this Institute, all the latest improved Ba da 


rT r the cure of Clu Oas- 
vature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or ¢ arge of cases of Saori aie teen 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has attention to. Gav une 
o 


Clubfoot, Curvature of the Contrac &. He invented » Tress 
for the cure of R which has given attathe ation, asks tele Chk tompane: 


devoted much time and 


imba, 
; a icapeinedin 

tive comfort, and cured many cases of long standing. Im a word, it can be wer ay 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also, attention >givem 
te the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of 
of the Spine, Bow-legs, or Kneck-knees, diseases which are readily cured in 
out detaining them from school. eal 

[augl6) J, KNIGHT, M.D., Principal of the Inptitute. 


PATENT ELASTIC HORSE SHOR. , 
HIS valuable invention can now be obtained in this cfty of Mr. Mvticas, in Graml- 
street, between Broadway and Crosby-st., horse shoer, who is repared te anower 








all orders with promptness and dispatch, Mr, Mulligan takes hig meek ae. borse 
shoer, and those who may desire to test the Ela stic Shoe can rely upon bis #kiM) te the 


application. j 
e company, to be called the ‘‘New York and New England Patent Elastic Bovee Shee 
Company,’’ is now being formed in this city. The Company propose to sel? to 


manufacture and apply throughout this State, New Jersey, and New Englom@. 
important improvements have been made in the Elastic Shoe since its first — a 
tion—every pair will be warranted. The Shoes will outwear from three to pairs 
of the common iron shoe, making them in point of,economy quite as ¢heapae theor- 
dinary method. The Elastic Shoe has received the unanimous opprpvs ¢ 2 
surgeons, horse owners, and horse shoers. The Elastic hoe is destined to 
the common iron shoe, The Blastic Shoe prevents corns, sure heels, quarter cracks, 
&e., and where those diseases exist, acts as an immediate and permanent velie?. Ite 
value is almost incalculable. 

Persons wishing to purchase City, Coanty, or State Rights, are requested to call om 
JERE. F. HALL, 197 Deane-st., who is the agent for the sale of ‘‘Rights.”’ 
pamphlets can be obtained of Mr. Hall. 


DR. WHEELER'S ANNIHILATOR, 
FOR THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND 
SIMILAR INFLAMMATORY AND CHRONIC AFFECTIONS Or THE JOU. 
y he pharmaceutical discovery will date an era in the history of medicine, The vast 
resources of. the healing art: bave, until very yey Sy to afford an 
immediate, and complete cure of Rhevmatiem and Gout, The boon, so earnestly sought, 
and almost despaire of, has, at last, been discovered. 

DR. WHEELER, of 486 Broadway, corner of Broome-street, (second floor) ong known 
to this community as a scientific and successful Oculist, having radically cured himself 
and many friends of the most agonising and obstinate bout and Rheumatism, mow ten- 
ders the remedy to the public, in absolute confidence that none applying it wil) fai] to 
experience a thorough and speedy cure ; even in cases of chronic malady, aggre vated 
by arthritic derangement, and renal disorders. This Embrocation is of ble az- 
traction, nents the, morbid ote avticn of ay me agree — 
by many successful experiments, for ing an ng eir inc , thone 
dleonses which, whether constitutional or cxcudl, has in no instance a ita ap plien- 
tion failed to exterminate. 

DR. My sap ate at the instance and urgency of thése who have experienced 97 wi- 


nessed the benefit of his private practice, has engaged to devote a portion Peper 4 
na. 


Pes. 


mete een 





1 







y, corver of Broome-street (second , where, betweeen the bours 
M. and 4P. M. be may be consulted, and the 1 jamatic ANNIHILATOR « 












4DAMS & OD, MEW ORLEANS AND MOBILB 
: 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 72 CAMP-ST., ee aa 


DAUPHIN ALA. 
YH Esha! despatch Expresses to New Orleans sad Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
a Notes, nad ¢ collected for two per cent.,and returns promptly made ia dadhe- 


Insurance effected on freight for any amount, grest or small, ¢ desired, and premio 


acluded in charges to be collected on delivery. 
House business attended to for a moderate 
pot lanl oh at “_ ‘S00, 80 eharge. 











azines, and all the che 
packed and, forwar 
x list can never be perfect, but 
tions, if required. 


ublications of the day, at the 
pert cre pn and 
cy specimen 


opy of all new pub 
PHILADELPHLA—' NEW YORK—WEEELY. 


s Bank Note List. 
do do. China, Black Spanish, 


Ba: 
from of the 
MT Peg A yng oy Mifeo prepared to farnich Sutfory Pigs. the moss 


. 


undersigned will be ‘to show s lot of A ~ il 
Tee ene ae ee 


be ready to delirer in and August. 
Boston, June +1, 1863, 


PURE BRED DOGS. 
INKS begs to notify sportsmen that be will have » small draft of Pointers and Bet 


ters for the season of 1854. For price and particdlars address, at ones, DINKS 


Ambherstburgh, Canada West. 





"4. SHOIGB FOWES AND 2008. 
a f ¥ 
~ “Grey, White, Black nod ‘Red Ghanghals, Imperial’ Chines, Cede 


7s 


rm ,O} "4 
orders prom ily ettended te, 20d. stock aegeraty caged, and forwarded aeserding 
short otice. 
a AVID A. JACKSON, Tanmtom, Biase. 


ENGLISH PANCY LOP-BAR 
se 





.- is 








ape ts by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
Ww 


ILLIAM W. FOSDICK, 
ee por ono LORNEY AT LAW, 


INDIANA, GEOR. INESSER, 4 CALIFORNIA 
No. 347 Baoapway, ew kane - [my20-1y} 
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- paid employers thereto belonging, when ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor” was 


~ "What tree is it willie is of great use in history ?—The date tree. 


he Spirit of ihe Cimes. 





March 17. 














Things Theatrical. | 


Broadway Theat: Vice I Bridges made her debut at this house 


Mariar " | Wife | s lady 


the nam Mi I } » Wh were considered ver »saf 
and promis ib iol ispiays, when the opportunity occu l, which 
would be still more successful and gain for her a leading place in the dra- } 
matic world. This may be realized, but not until experience has taught 
her the infinite details of dramatic life so essential to the correct persona- | 


tion of character. Miss Bridges is, in personal appearance, very interest- 
ing, and has a voice of sweet intonation though not very powerful, and 
her reading is chaste and beautiful. This is much to commence with, and 
justify the beliefthat more will follow. In time, if she continues the du- 
bious path she has selected, she will become an actress—at present she is 
an excellent and gifted reader. The drama is jealous of its representatives, 
and exacts unremitting study and observation—exclusive devotion to its 
creation. To be an actress requires great versatility of talent and a mind 
cosmopolitan and comprehensive, A fine form and face, and a honied 
voice are useful auxiliaries, but nothing without ease, graceful motion, 
and action, and intellect above them all. 
Bowery Theatre.—Mr. E. 8. Conner and wife have performed in Mag- 
beth, Richelieu, and other gems during the week. at this theatre, to good 
houses, notwithstanding the unpleasant weather. 
The Spring has not, thus far, given satisfactory assurances that she 
will give us bright blossoms, those exquisite heralds of 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind, 

but still we may yet be delighted to learn that 
The Queen of the Spring 
As she roved thro’ the vale, 


Left her robe on the trees 
And her scent on the gale! 


National Theatre.—On Monday evening a new and thrilling historical 
drama by William Dibdin Pitt, Esq., entitled ‘‘The Black Cat of Coven- 
try,” was produced in fine style at this place of amusement, with new and 
appropriate scenery—new and intricate machinery and properties. The 
frequenters of the National have thus an opportunity to revive historical 
recollections which the incidents of **The Cat of Coventry” satirically call 
up, and of localities which have almost been forgotten. In addition to 
the “Cat,” ‘The Savage and the Maiden,” and other thiags, have been 
presented to fill up the evenings. 

Burton's Theatrc.—Mr. Burton has made his place for sport exceedingly 
lively this week, by his humorous performance of Jem Bags in the ‘*Wan- 
dering Minstrel,” and his killing narration, in song, of the dolefpl history 
of *‘Villikins and his Dinah.” {The “Serious Family,” the “Black Swan,” 
and the ‘‘Upper Ten and Lower Twenty,” have also charmed the public 
eye and ear since our last issue, and any number of happy people have 
left Burton’s in consequence thereof, as the lawyers say. Mr. Burton is 
a very industrious manager, and successful beyond precedent in his offer- 
ings to the million. 

George Christy and Wood’s Minstrels are, as they have been heretofore, 
and promise to be evermore, performing nightly to hosts of visitors, whom 
they entertain most agreeably, of course. 

Buckley's Minstrels.—This troupe are also attracting and delighting 
large audiences, night after nighi, at the Chinese Museum, of which 
they have become a part, and where. they will remain, seemingly, for 
years tocome. The pleasure of these performances does not diminish at 
all, that we can perceive. 

Charley White, in the Bowery, is also active in Negro Minstrelsy, and 
heel-and-toe fantastic, or otherwise, and will treat yeu well—make you 
happy, nolens volens, and send you away with your head full of music, 
your heart full of fan, and nota brick in your hat. Who says No—Ge- 
nin, Leary, or Knox ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Ficrence are said to be en route for New Orleans, and 
will appear at the St. Charles. 

Mr. Wyatt has opened the theatre at Hartford, Conn., with Miss Julia 


. 





Turnbull as the ‘‘star.” 

Mr. Murdoch is playing at the Museum in Baltimore. 

The Bateman Children have just concluded an engagement at Savan- 
nah. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are said to be on their way home from 
California. 

Mr. T. B. Johnston, late of Burton’s, appeared at Foster’s Theatre, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, on Tuesday, when the Spring campaign commenced. 

A complimentary benefit to the old favorite, Madame Augusta, is talked 
of, and will doubtless be given successfully. 





OPERA AND MUSICAL MATTERS. 

It would appear a “foregone conclusion” to a proposed opera season, 
is that a sudden burst wp»should supercede the carrying out of its terms, 
and the late firm (?) of Messrs. Bull, Strakosch & Maretzek, has had to 
follow suit and suspend operations. So much has been said on the sub- 
ject in the daily press for two weeks past, that it would be waste of time 
to enter into the merits of the case, and all we at present{feel disposed te 
add on the subject is, “ ’tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis tis true.” 

On Monday last, the Academy was opened for the benefit of the un- 


presented, and the new tenor, Signor Brignoli, made his debut in the cha- 
racter of Edgardo. It gratifies us to announce that a large, as well as | 
highly fashionabie audience, warmly greeted the debutant. Signor B. 
possesses a voice of great sweetness, much sympathy, extensive compass 
and considerable power, and will, when free from the excitement of a 
first appearance, we think, manage the same in the most artistic manner. 
We augur well for the future, and feel convinced that this gentleman | 
will become a favorite, as he evidently had lost, or the nonce, the ful! 
command of his powers. We do not think it would be fair to point out 
; 





defects which were evidently incidental to the special circumstances of 
the case. Madame Maretzek and Signor Badiali were all .that could be 
wished in their respective parts, and received, as they we!! merited, most | 
enthusiastic applause. Madame M. sang with a vigor, pathos, and oc- 
casional freshness, which were quite charming to listen to. 

We do hope triend Max will be able to make [early and stable arrange- 
ments for the presentation of a s¥ecession of Operas, and that his indo- 
mitable perseverance will yet eventuate successfully. 

We regret that our friend Ole Bull should have found his speculation 
so disastrous a failure. 

On Tuesday night Niblo’s was, in spite of “‘wind and weather,” weil 
attended, on the occasion of the performance of Flotow’s “Martha” in 
German. Judging by the numbers, aiid the enthusiasm there displayed, 
this may be set down already as an entire success, thereby contrasting 
most forcibly with its Italian compeer; The opera of ‘‘Martha” is of a 
mixed breed, partly French, partly ltalian, and partly English, with little 
if any German, except the libretto, and that, to us unaccustomed ones, is 
Dutch enough. There are some pleasing and catching morceauz inter- 





of business. 


Rare Chance for Minstrels, §¢.—The attention of musical professors, 


minstrels, &c., is directed to an advertisement on another column, con- 
cerning a new Musical Ha ently erected in Charleston, Va., the pro- 

f which offers ex nary inducements to any respectablk 

G 1 Ba ‘ stant, tha 1 a i vi ary 

uard, W grand rece} 1 > rienas and 

the public, at the magnifi Academy of music. The gathering of 
| their military and civic friends will ensure a brilliant house, and we pre- | 
| dict a pleasant entertainment to the givers and participators of the fete. 


Dodworth’s Mammoth Band alone should fill the house with the lovers of 
music, and the brilliant uniforms of the many corps of not only our 
city, but of Boston and Philadelphia, will enhance the beauty of the 
scene. 





PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS, ETC. ° 
PaiLapEtrui4, March 12, 1855. 


Dear ‘*Spirit.’—“Cinderella” was performed every night during the 
past week, atthe Walnut-st. Theatre, to crowded houses, and would have 
drawn much longer, but other engagements of the manager compelled its 
withdrawal. To-night Mr. E. L. Davenport appears in his celebrated cha- 
racter of St. Marc. 

‘Fashion and Famine” was performed at the City Museum for several 
nights, and was succeeded by the ‘‘Hot Corn Girl,” with Little Cordelia 
Howard as Little Katy. The attendance during the week was very fair. 

A complimentary benefit was given to Col. Alvah Mann at the.Circus 
on Thursday evening last, when the house was crowded almost to suffo- 
cation, and on which occasion Mr. Wm. Woodruff rode his celebrated 
‘‘Four Horse act.” ‘‘Chaosiscomeagain.” Mr. W. F. Wallett, the cele- 
brated Clown, commences an engagement at this establishment on to-mor- 
row evening, when he will be welcomed by troops of friends. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” continues to draw full houses at the Chesnut-st. 
Theatre, and is announced for this week. 

I am pleased to learn that Mr. J. E. McDonough, of this city, has been 
so well received in Boston, where he is now playing an engagement. He 
is an actor of much merit, and withal a gentleman, and very popular both 
in public and private circles wherever he is known. 

So the Secretary of the Oswegatchie Trotting Club swears almost, that 
Tib Hinman (what a musical name!) has gone and done a mile in 2:22, 
thus knocking the spots right out of Tacony’s record, and coming almost 
down to my time. The Secretary does not state what gait she used to do 
it with ; but if she did trot a mile in 2:22, how was it that Lady Litch- 
field was not distanced? For I want to see the man who believes that she 
can trot that distance in anywhere near 2:30. This humble individual 
had her offered to him a short time ago, warranted to go in 2:43, but I 
have learned that she has somewhat improved since. 


Yours truly, “*Two-TEn.” 





An Hlinois City Oficial.—A friend recently returned from the West 
brings us the legal document (partly printed) annexed, which was found 


nailéd up on the door of a “grocery” :— 

City Marshal Sale.—By virtue of an Execution, to me directed, will be 
sold on the Twenty ninth day of november at the at the corner of WF 
Geromes store in Winnebago County, the following property, to wit—one 
Trunk Two Pairs Pants One Coat One Vest and Vest Pattern and trimins 
& one Close brush Taken as the property of Barny mcCaley to satisfy an 
Execution in favor of The City of Rockford The sale to commence at 1 
o’clock P. M. John Travis Marshal 


Of Course Not.—An eminent literary gentleman who is on terms of 
friendship with a distinguished member of. the Aberdeen Cabinet, in- 
quired recently of the right honorable member whether it was the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to include literary men, artists, and 
men of science in a national Order of Merit? The reply was, that the 
question had been mooted and abandoned. London Daily News. 
—_—_—_—_———— — 


THOROUGHBRED STALLION. ; 
AY FLY, by. Imp. Trustee, blood bay, 5 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high; to hire 
or let for the season. For particulars, address A. G. R., at this Office. [mi7) 
‘ m 

















REMOVAL—FISHING TACKLE. 
AND J. C. CONROY have removed their old established general Fishing Tackle and 
’ f general Sporting Tackle store to No. 65 Fulton-street, near to their miter 
m17-2m 





FOR SALE, 

BAY MARS, of splendid figure and action, 8 years old next July; can trot a mile 
A in 2:50; is a fine saddle horse; weighs 10501bs., and issound and kind; price $1000. 
Enquire at CHAS. HILL’S Stable, Old Cambridge, Mass. {m17-4t*} 

HORSE FOR SALE. 
SPLENDID cream colored full-blooded MARE, 6 years old, stylish and kind in har- 
ness and under the saddle, and very fast, will be sold, as the owner has no use for 


her. Also alight wagon. For further particulars, apply at No. 9 Pine-street. 
{m17-3t*] 








A. &G@. A. ARNOUZ, 
DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
ALL the attention of gentlemen desiring fine garments to their-stock of 
C BIOLLY & SIMMONI BLACK CLOTHS. 
DUMON1 & MASSER COLORED CLO1HS, 
BONJIAN CASSIMERES IN FANCY BLACKS, 
JANSSEN & BONJIAN IN FANCIES. ; 

Our stock of Vestings and Cassimeres comprises all that is new and desirable in the 
market. 

We would call particular attention to the styles of DRIVING, SHOOTING, and BUSI- 
NESS Coats, made by us, as something neat in style, and appropriate to the purposes 
for which they are designed. BROADWAY, CORNER DUANE. 

(m17-3m]) 





RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE; 
OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC, 


OR the Prevention and Cure of Intermittentand Remittent Fevers, Fever and Ague, 


Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms |: 


of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This subtle atmospheric 

ison, which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at every breath, is the same 
n character wherever it exists—North, South, East, West—and willevery where yield 
to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest discovery in medi- 
cine ever £. 

This specific.is so hirmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or 
condition, and it will not substitute for one disease others still worse, as is too often 
the result in the treatment by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or de- 
leterious drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted into this preparation. 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use of this 
natural antidote to malaria. - 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy 
localities, from apy Ague, or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 

lt will instantly eheck the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years, so that they need never have another chill, by continu- 
ing ite use according to directions. 

lt will immediately relieve all distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as 
general debility, might sweats, &c. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and 
strength, and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, ite use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers 
ané all leboring men by adopting it as a preventive will be free from Ague or Bilious 
attacks in thet season of the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most valu- 
able one to them . 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases, some may require more. 

Directions printed in German, French, and Spanish, accompany each bottle. 

Price One Dollar. Liberal discoumts made to the trade. 

Trade circulare forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned on liberal 


| terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 


JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
AGENTS.—New York, C. V. Clickener & Co. and C. H. Ring; Boston, Weeks & Potter; 
Philadelphis, T. W. Dyott & Sons. 
And for sale by dealers generally. [m17-6m] 








THE VARIBTIBS. 
4 by undersigned, Proprietor of the ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, cerner .of Reyal and 
Conti streets, is now making extensive alterations in the interior of that building, 
which will be completed by the first of October. It will then be known as 


spersed throughout the work. 1HE VA 
As we-were only present during a portion of the first. act, we shall de- | *"3,'* oMered panty te Re wee Ea Tom ets tats tmitaiented tt 
for special remarks as to the performance until our next issue, merely | of the and most commodious THEATRES in 4 e South, and will be eovanges 
suggesting to our music loving readers, that {or fifty cents, an evening pote ape ed pe es : ther oaiaind » Ay dad no. ToT dae mee 
may be'most agreeably spent hearing German Opera at Niblo’s Garden | _ #@- For aw particulars apply by letter or otherwise to Bee, Sommae & Co., 10¢ 
Niblo’s new Italian Troupe is expected to open early in April. ae Ci? yA, EPPS. 


The Philharmonic Concert on Saturday last, drew a crowded audience 
at Niblo’s, and was a great success. This Musical Society would be a 
credit to any city in the world. 


if Sie Se 
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. sven | — with excellent compa- 
(52) Jos... FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LIGHT GUARD BALL 
\ND GRAND MILITARY AND CIVIC REUNION, 


[IN All F THE COMPANY MONUMENTAL FUND 
TO BI EN AT THE ACADEMY OF MUS 
y Evening, March 26. 18 
: Tickets, admitting a ge é and ladies, Two Dollars To be had at the principa 
Hotels, Music Stores, and at the Head Quarters Corps composing the Firat Division. 
IN. Y.8.M. {m17-2t} 


NOW OPEN—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
HE 30th Annual Exhibition of the National Academy is now open daily, from 9 A, 
M. to 10 P. M., at 548 Broadway, between Prince and Spring streets. 
The collection is formed exclusively of original Pictures and Sculptures by Living 
Artists, which have never before been exhibited in this City. 
Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. 
({m17-4t*) T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Sec’y N. A. 


TO TRAVELLING MINSTRELS, MUSICIANS, AND 
EXHIBITORS. 
WOULD INVITE the attention of Travelling Minstrels, Musicians, and Exhibitors, to 
my new Musical Hall, in the town of Charleston, Kanawha County, Virginia, which 
will be ready for use by the first of April. : 

The town of Charleston contains a population of 2500 persons; is situated on the 
Kanawha River, sixty miles from the Ohio River at Point Pleasant, Va., and sixty-five 
miles from Gallipolis, Ohio, to which points there is a regular packet twice a week, 
leaving Gallipolis every Wednesday and Saturday. Fare $1,50. ; 

The distance from Cincinnati is about two hundred and fifty miles, to which place 
there are two regular neers which leave Cincinnati oe ee and Saturday, 
and—touching at Gallipolis and Point Pleasant—reach rleston in about forty 
hours. Fare $4. 

The above lines of packets, with the transient boats, give almost daily communica. 
tien with the Ohio River; so that by taking a Line Boat at Pittsburgh or Wheeling, to 
Point Pleasant or Gallipolis, the trip will be made in two days, at an expense of $4,50. 

This Hall has been built expressly for a Music Room, and is admirably adapted for 
Concerts and Exhibitions. It is 68 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 14 feet high, with a com- 
modious stage and ante-rooms. It is gotten up with all the appointments of the best 
concert rooms, with settees to seat from 300 to 400 persons. It will be well lighted and 
warmed, and well ventilated. 

The citizens of Charleston and vicinity have highly cultivated musical tastes, and 
are very fond of any genteel amusement that offers. A band of five or six skillful mu- 
sicians would meet with good encouragement; any respectable amusement would be 
liberally patronized. There have been but few concerts or exhibitions of any kind 
here for several years, from the fact that there has been no room in the town in which 
a troupe of any respectability would be willing 1o venture a performance. 

Iam very anxious that my Hall shall have a good start, and am desirous of securing 
the performance of some of the best and most skilful troupes ig the Union. If any 
such wish to give it a trial, I will agree to pay all expenses from Cincingati or Pitts- 
burgh and back, and hotel bills whilst here, if the encouragement they receive does 
not compensate. I will be glad to correspond with any of them on the subject. Ad 
dress N.S. BROOKS, Kanawha C. H., Va. 

March 1, 1855. {m17] 


MPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. 
OW OPEN, JOHN R. SMITH’S ° 
WE ar. GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE, 
to which is now added 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, 
showing ONE HUNDRED VIEWS, 
forty feet wide, of the principal 
CITIES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN EUROPE. 
Re ae for exhibition Every Evening at 73, o’clock, and every Satwrday Afternoon at 3 
O'Clock, 
Admittance, 25 cents ; Children, half price. {m10] 











THEATRES 
ROYAL METROPOLIIAN, HAMILTON, amd 
ROYAL LYCEUM, 10RONTO, 0. W. 
Im NICKINSON, sole lessee and manager, begs to announce that one of the above 
Theatres is always disengaged. Parties desirous of renting by the Night or Week 
and Stars, will please address J. Nickinson, Box 221, Post Office, Toronto. tters in 
cases must be prepaid. {ap29-ly} 


BUCKLEY’S OPERA HOUSE, 
CHINESE HALL, 539 BROADWAY, 

Or every night, by the célebrated Buckley’s New Orleans Serenaders, the oldest 

established and most talented company in existence, being the first introduce 
harmony into an Ethiopian entertainment—the first to sing Operatic Chorusses, perform 
Burlesque Operas, &c., &c.; likewise, all Operatic Chorusses, now sung by other i , ™ 
were first arranged (at the expense of labor and talent), by Buckley’s Serenaders. e 
management has the honor of engouncing that the Concerts of this company will still 
be conducted in its present fashionable style—‘‘fun without vulgarity.”? Concert com- 
mences at 8 o’clock. Admission, 25 cents. 

G. SWAINE BUCKLEY & BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
[jy30] R. BISHOP BUCKLEY, Musical Directer. 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
No. 444 BROADWAY, ABOVE HOWARD-S1. 
ALSO THE BRANCH BAND AT 472 BROADWAY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

‘aa entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethio- 
pian Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See pro- 
amme. Doors open at 63g—Concert commences at 8 o’clock. Admission 25 cents. 

e public are respectfully iaformed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. 

[je25~t ft 


a 
OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due: for the “Spirit of the Times’”’ and the ‘Turf Regie- 
ter.” 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agen- 
for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, W. Ramsay, Wm. H. Tho- 
mas, Thos. M. James, C. M. L. Wiseman, A. L. Childs, and Dr. Wm. Irwin. Each of the 
above gentlemen has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, 
describing their persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D. 
Lewis, 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra’ 
velling Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. Hammitt, 
Thos. D. Nice, Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm L. Waterman, R. 8. James, 
Alex. H. Carson, L. B. Lemay, E. Mustin, Ben. F. Swain, T. Ashman, and P. Davis. 

AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. LECOUNT & STRONG, Booksellers and Newspapet 
Agents, STILL & WOOD, Periodical Dealers, and Messrs, BOWESTILL & WILLISTON, San 
Francisco, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘‘Spirit of 
the Times.’ Single numbers may also be obtained from either of the above. 

a Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

ww All letiers relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. ; 


A REMITTANCE OP 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ““NaPpotzon or Tus Turr.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Syiphide 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as ia their Match in Harness. 




















BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN; ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, — 
GREY KAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORB, 
JOHN BASOOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 


THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE j 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, A NO.8 PARK-PLAOR, NBW YORE 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion... .....+++-+ 91,08 
=o. om do. * Three months. .....-+++++* S00 
Do. do. do, Six months........00++0+* 15,00 
Do. do. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Orie YOar...ssssceeseesers® 
Extra co of the Eworavuves to be had at One Dollar each. 
Litters relating to the Baitorial Department, and to Blood Stéck, to be addressed # 





